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“Senators are perfectly parliamentary animals.” 
(See Page 9) 
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Here is why the Mimeograph is an important utility “san 
in the world today: it does easily and inexpensively se 
thousands of necessary jobs, which, without its aid, 
could only be done at prohibitive cost, and with much Ey 


labor. Easy sailing! Quickly as a sheet can be type 

written, the Mimeograph is ready to duplicate it by Tr 
hundreds or thousands—and with exact fidelity. Out- 
line drawings, charts, maps and handwriting, by a simple 
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tracing process, may appear on the same sheet. Easy sail- 
ing! The last minute emergency job is the Mimeograph’s  \\\\ the he 


. . ° ° . ° de ] 
specialty. Within just a few minutes several hundred copies id 


of a letter may be ready for the mails. The work can be ||| T 
done privately. No typesetting or distributing. No highly M\| 

trained operator required. How it may be of substantial help | Bl 
to you is told in our new booklet, which the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, will be glad to send without obligation today. Ne 
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wn” Trees | 


OU can be the owner of twelve live trees at 
slight cost. And be your own nurseryman. 


Four year old transplanted Norway Spruces— 
with fully developed root systems—have never 
been sold in this way before. Previously only 
seedlings have been available at such low prices. 


The lives of these remarkable trees are /u//y 
insured by the Living Tree Guild. If any should 
fail to prosper, and are reported within a year, 
the Living Tree Guild will replace them with- 
out cost. 


The Living Tree Guild has chosen the Norway Spruce 
as the tree best suited to carry its message. In addition to 
their own charm, simplicity, and hardihood, spruce trees bring 
purer air, with the healthy fragrance of the forest that tends 
to check hay fever and offset the effects of the carbon monoxide 
gas that accumulates in the air from automobile exhausts. 
Moreover, as The Department of Agriculture says, “Trees 
improv e the soil and store up soil moisture.”’ Also, tree -planting 
isan invitation to birds, and leads to a welcome increase in bird 
population. 


This is made possible by a special almost indefinitely. Thus splendid 
method of packing and shipping transplanted specimens can _ be 
with the roots encased in Spagnum _ shipped by parcel post anywhere in 
Moss, a peculiar swamp moss from the United States and will arrive 
the heart of the woods. It makes a virtually as fresh as the day they 
deep mulch, which holds moisture were taken from the home soil. 


TWELVE 95 Sas 
BEAUTIFUL gf > ae. 


TREE 


Y Vase. * GUILD, Dept. 23 
all gree 7 303 Fifth Ave. 
>. * 4a New York, N. Y. 
PY mak | Y7 _—*~Please deliver at the 


right time for planting 

twelve Norway Spruce 4- 

These sturdy fragrant, shapely, trees wi// double in value after one adh anes t tase & on 

x f 7) : po. is no 

year’s growth. In a few years they will actually be worth many times Pa enclosed herewith you may send 

more than you paid for ‘them, and also greatly increase the value of Pa . O. D. (Please add 20c for mailing.) 
the property where they are planted. ill 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD hain 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees i ‘ 
: Pa IUD . cnaishiieaniitmietncnimnuitssinitnniaapiiabdianmisiee State 
303 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. » ( ) Check here if you want Two Dozen for $7.50. 
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A digestive aid 
that never works 
overtime! 


HE next time you feel uncomfortable 

after eating, try a couple of Gastrogen 
Tablets. They will give you quick relief 
from your indigestion, heartburn or gas— 
without in the least interfering with your 
normal digestion. 

For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, 
as soda bicarbonate and preparations con- 
taining it are very apt todo. With alkalies 
of that kind, the least overdose leaves your 
stomach with an alkaline residue that is 
a as unwelcome as the hyperacidity 
itself. 


For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach—1-5 of | per 
cent—and until nature restores this balance, 
proper digestion is out of the question. 


Gastrogen Tablets stop 
when they correct acidity 


Gastrogen Tablets have the happy faculty 
of overcoming hyperacidity quickly, then 
stopping their work. They cannot alkalize 
the stomach. You could eat them all day, 
and the excess would only pass through 
your system harmless and unchanged. 

So, if you suffer from digestive distress, 
give Gastrogen Tablets a trial. Find out 
what it means to correct indigestion without 
hampering digestion! 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and 
effective. They drive away the discomfort 
of indigestion, heartburn and gas in ten to 
fifteen minutes. They have a spicy, aro- 
matic flavor that everybody likes, and as 
an agent for sweetening the breath they 
can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 

ket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for 
Sree introductory packet of 6 tablets. 
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“Rich Man’s Magazine” 


Sirs: 

TimE is my favorite magazine. In St. 
Petersburg, Fla., recently I made a can- 
vass of a number of newsstands before I 
found a copy of Time. When found, the 
man behind the counter remarked when he 
handed it to me, “This is only a rich man’s 
magazine.” When asked why he thought 
so, he said: “One never sees the portrait 
of any other than a rich man, on the 
front cover.’””’ He challenged me to name 
a single exception. I could not do it. 
Are there any? 

T. M. EpMISTON 


Newark, Ohio 

Comparatively “poor men” who 
have appeared on TIME’s cover: 
Anton Lang, John L. Lewis, Pope 
Pius XI, Alfred E. Smith, Paul 
von Hindenburg, Andrew Volstead, 


Doctor Ray Lyman Wilbur, Ad- 
miral Togo, René Fonck, Helen 


Wills, Joseph Conrad, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Roy Chapman Andrews, 
Eugene O’Neill, John Joseph 
Pershing, Abd-el-Krim, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Leon Trotzky—EDb. 


People 
Sirs: 

Since every Bozo in the country has an 
opportunity in LetTers to gripe or gloat 
over TiME’s policy from size to the 
red border, may I take this opportunity to 
find fault with the dropping of the column 
PEOPLE? ... 

E. C. KUSTERER 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Let Subscriber Kusterer examine 
the Table of Contents of this issue, 


on p. 9.—ED. 


Cohens, Bergs 
Sirs: 

In Time, Feb. 14, which I read as care- 
fully and as thoroughly as every issue 
of Time which reaches me, you have an 
articles “Steps” under MISCELLANY. 

Whatever can have been your purpose in 
the use of the introductory sentence* I 
eannot fathom, unless it were a desire to 
be “amert. . 0s 

Apropos of this paragraph: I read it 
to my wife (we are Jewish) who recently 
was thrown by an automobile on our prin- 
cipal thorofare, and who, contrary to your 
innuendo, made no fuss when she dis- 
covered that she had no injuries beyond a 
few bruises; that, even though the motor- 
ist was traveling along entirely beyond a 
reasonable rate of speed. Just yesterday 
she related her experience to a neighbor, 
who embraces the Christian faith, and this 
neighbor asked her hastily and excitedly, 
“Did you get anything’? and added, “I 
would not have let him get away with it!’ 

*The sentence: “Many a Cohen, many 
a Berg, has fallen clumsily down steps, 
only to arise and sue the owner of the 
steps for damages.”—Ed. 











Not much different from the Cohens and 
Bergs. 
ALEXANDER E. ABRAMSON 
Belleville, N. J. 


“Jew” ¢ : 


Sirs: 

Under Time, Feb. 7, p. 38, you printed; 
“Princeton footballer, saturnine Knowlton 
L. (‘Jew’) Ames Jr., publisher of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce.” Why 
(“Jew’’) in parenthesis ? 


Dr. J. WESSELOWSKI 

Jewell City, Kan. 

Able son and namesake of an 
able father, Knowlton L. (“Jew”) 
Ames Jr. was called “Junior” by 
his family to avoid confusion. 
After “Junior” was abbreviated to 
its first syllable for convenience, 
friends, to tease, spelled it “Jew.” 
The able father, Knowlton L. 
(“Snake”) Ames, was also a foot- 
baller; derived his nickname from 
his elusive, “squirmy,” hard-to- 
tackle action as quarterback of 
Princeton elevens in 1886-89,—Ep, 


“Mademoiselle Fifi” 
Sirs: 

In Time, Feb. 7, under RUMANIA you 
specify that the red-haired siren who lured 
Crown Prince Carol (great-grandson of 
Queen Victoria) from his Royal and mor- 
ganatic consorts is a Jewess. 

For the edification of yourself and the 
readers of TiME I respectfully refer you to 
Guy de Maupassant’s short story ‘“Made- 
moiselle Fifi,”” wherein you may learn of 
the characteristic difference between Jewish 
and non-Jewish filles de joie. Which may 
also explain why Princes of Royal Nordic 
descent prefer Jewesses. 

L. N. SPERLING 

Cleveland, Ohio 4 . 

Let Subscriber Sperling explain 
his meaning. ‘Mademoiselle Fifi” 
is the nickname of a Prussian of- 
ficer, created in fiction by Guy de 
Maupassant, who has him pro- 
pose (in 1870) to five French 
filles de joie (one of them a Jewess) 
and his brother officers, the toast: 
“Ours, every woman of France.” 

The Christian girls cower, but 
the Jewess, Rachel, cries: “I! I! 
I’m not a woman, I’m only a—a— 
slut! That’s good enough for a 
Prussian!” Forthwith she stabs 
“Mademoiselle Fifi” in the throat, 
killing him, then escapes by jump- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 


‘““CRAMMED WITH EACH WEEK’S NEWS— 
BURSTING WITH WEEKLY NEWS” 
—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
send me a bill ($5.00). 
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ANNOUNCING 


The American Radiator Company rises 
to a new height of manufacturing ex- 
cellence with the presentation of the 
more beautiful CORTO Radiator. 


All the wealth of resource and ex- 
perience of American Radiator Com- 
pany has been concentrated in the 
perfection of this, the most beautiful 
and effective radiator. 


It is a reversion to the idea that 
practical things should be beautiful 
as well as useful. This aim is bril- 


THE MORE BEAUTIFUL 


CORTO 


liantly realized in the more beautiful 
CORTO. 


It takes its place among the finest 
products of American industry—a vivid 
demonstration of American progress 
in the industrial arts. 


Costing no more than the ordinary 
radiator, occupying less floor space, 
unobtrusive, graceful and distinguished, 
the more beautiful CORTO wins ad- 
miration and the respect which excel- 
lence commands. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers forcoal, coke, oiland gas. AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water Supply Heaters, VENTO 
(Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories and other products for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 
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ing out the window, finally hides 

for months in a church _ tower 

fed and cared for by the priest and 
al es 2 2 CA the sacristan.—Ep. 
° | ° 


| Booby Prize 
| Sirs: 

I wish that the managers of the H 
Advertising Awards would offer a booker aa 


Are rich indigestible 
and certificate, so that I might i 
foods eaten by the for this distinction Boni & Liveright’s ai 


man whose art N vertisement of The Revolt of Youth in 
\ TIME, Feb. 21. 


produces them? This advertisement states: 
: “Judge Ben B. Lindsey will soon intro 
‘ duce into the Denver legislature a bill to 
provide for a new form of marriage. . , .” 
First, there is no such body as _ the 
“Denver Legislature.” Second, if the Colo 
rado legislature is meant, Judge Lindsey 


Does the Chef make white ‘ is not a member and could not, therefore, 


“introduce”’ any bill. 


flour pastries and highly La =O ar J. J. Lipsey 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


seasoned sauces his daily . 2 gi 
diet? He has a secret: he © | : |_| Knows Oranges 


° Sirs: 
knows food values. He 1S ‘ d ‘ In Time, Feb. 21, reference “Mr. Ford's 
Week,” I note you refer to Edison’s birth- 


supreme in his knowledge | (ctivr papers and ‘magazines give k @ 
of flavor. Both health and : | “Ee tan of lo wae ot tees 


Orange and I am glad to see your paper 


taste lead him to his choice correct. 


\ \ \ Credit where credit is due. 
of whole wheat, shredded : vo Base, Gagg, C1 OF WOODRUFF 
for digestibility and baked BS gee eye ae. 
to a crisp little loaf for de- | | Elusive Brashares 


Sirs: 

ic} i : Anent the list of “J. B’s’’ in which the 

licious eating. ’ | name of John Brashares appears (Tims, 
SON S | Feb. 7). 

I believe your correspondent refers to 
John A. Brashear, distinguished astronomer 
and scientist, who died April 8, 1920, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A year prior to his death, 
he was voted the most useful citizen of 
Pennsylvania. Refer to any encyclopedia 
for further information concerning Dr. 
Brashear.* 

Prior to the death of Dr. Brashear, it 
was considered that no banquet was com- 
plete without having on its roster one of 
the three prominent J. B’s of Pittsburgh: 
James Francis Burke, famed Pittsburgh 
lawyer, Judge Buffington of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and Uncle John Brashear, 
as he was affectionately known. 

Ro.anp A. McCrapy 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Let Subscriber Elizabeth Brand, 
who listed John Brashares (un- 
known to TIME) as a famed “J. B.” 

Ray. os state whether John A. Brashear 
pel fqe | Was meant.—Ep. 
eps 
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oo Engineer's Opportunity 

Sirs: 

: I have just read Time, Feb. 14, and 
See for yourself the beauties and opportun- hasten to correct what might be taken as 


Ses on : = . r - - the wrong impression of our attitude to 
ities of this great empire. Make Washington, wnid Saviaing! Edo not Believe that 


' Oregon and California real to you. Observe ing is ‘“obsolescent foolishness,” neither 
For folder of oe ‘ ie , do I think, nor have ever said that the 
charming views their varied resources—revel in their wonderful farmer “ought to be put in a museum along 


and helpful tour- : } 
ist sueeestions scenery. See Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and with the dodo and the cobbler and_ the 
me ee J P individual candlestick maker. 
eC Portland—Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, We much appreciate your reference te 
TACOMA ‘ S: 5 P > SS Riiae our farming job and it pleases us to ge 
CHAMBER OF and = Diego, each the center of a fascinating recognition in such a popular magazine a 
COMMERCE region. Time. We have the very highest regard 
N 1029 A Street for the farmers and farming and we oe 
FRANCISCO : : sot ‘OSE > s alj ¥ | making every effort to give farming the 
Tacoma, Washington Visit YO! EMITE in California, CRATER dignity and prestige to which i ts eat 
LAKE in Oregon, RAINIER NATIONAL We maintain there are two types of farm- 


ys r ~ : 2 ing under the present economical condi- 
PARK in Washington. Tacoma, the closest tions in the United States, namely the small 


city to this Park, is the center of the Evergreen farm, operated by the farmer and _ his 
Pl: d there — family, without any payroll, and the large 
ayground, where a thc »usand beauty spots farm operated on an industrial basis with 


await you. Come this summer. high priced skilled mechanics, improved 
machinery and industrial management. We 


will always have the small farm in the 
United States, but the western country, 
known as the Great Plains Area, where 
the rainfall is limited to 15 inches, ca? 
only be successfully farmed on the large 
production basis with low cost of operation 


per acre.... 3 
We are trying to prove that farming ca? 


dakLAND 





LOS ANGELES : *Not to be found in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.—Eb. 


' x (Continued on Page 6) 
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“Il Wonder How He Knows So Much!” 


the Harvard 
a booby prize 


verlag al How many men do you know who surprise you by the wealth of their general knowledge and information 
f Youth ta on all sorts of subjects—history, biography, travel, politics, business, sports, and a thousand other 

things? If you were to inquire, you would find that these men make a habit of consulting an up-to- 
ee ee date Encyclopaedia. Here they have access to the knowledge of the centuries—concise and _ plainly 
rriage. . , .” stated, easy to grasp and remember. Through the constant use of the Encyclopaedia they are familiar 


ody as the 


if the Cole with all the things that people talk about. 


dge Lindsey 
ot, therefore, 


‘tou Get Your Facts From Nelson’s 


Every subject on which man would be informed is changing constantly. Nine times out of ten, the 
information you want is the information of today. With the exception of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf En- 


leon’, a cyclopaedia, all encyclopaedias are deficient in this important-and necessary thing. 

cic Aa Because of its patented loose-leaf device, Nelson’s Loose-Leaf sr te eng can never grow old. 

a 2 It is always new and up-to-date. It covers the entire field of knowledge from the dawn of civilization 

your paper to 1927. Every six months, new pages (250 or more) are sent to every subscriber to take the place ot 
those that have become out of date. This method keeps Nelson’s Encyclopaedia accurate, reliable, 

OODRUFF and up-to-the-minute in its information. 


The Encyclopaedia The Best Encyclopaedia in the English Language 
_— for a Life-Time ee 


ears (TIME, Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Ency- 
t refers clopaedia is recognized as an 
| astronomer authority throughout the 
8, 1920, at world. It is the only Ency- 
o his death, é : pace ’ ‘ wera, | rare , ~ nealing) fetes © | cans |e 
: clticen a clopaedia that is kept con- srrimiag ltcpsecns | reruaens | recoases | urscearas'| Gerecatte-t aclesaren I earccoem J 
encyclopedia stantly new and up-to-date; 
cerning Dr. therefore, it is the most Gna GE, mall pia cpa (ee ais cia (i em +9 + | ob oh 
authoritative. f J f F ; 
Brashear, it <? er oe a lee S @) lat S beng hing = GartapeN 
‘t was com- } } t \ } it } 


ater nn The new pages sent to sub- 


Pittsburgh: scribers every six months to : «Perpetual Loose -Leaf 
Pittsburgh replace the pages that have 72 3 . 
hag Me become out-of-date, are a lib- a 
‘ ; eral education in the world’s . - 
all ate see gtin: be Research Bureau for Special Information 
th Brand. 3. Nelson’s Special Index Vol- FREE Educational Reading Courses 
res _ (un- alta a gpg cnet A Reader's Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, including thi 
” > 2 ak , > é eader & yuide o elson’s soose- Lea “ncyciopaedia, including thirty- 
ed “J. B. aces makes you, sure of three courses on as many subjects—from Resongaticeto Zoology—is furnished 


Brashear finding the exact information without cost to all subscribers. These courses are declared by educational 
sought with a minimum of authorities to be equal to a college course in each of these departments 


time and effort. ’ 
FREE Research Library Service Bureau 


Nelson’s contains more than 

7.000 illus r hye 5 FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMATION AND 

"y illustrations, text cuts, | CORRESPONDENCE, Every purchaser of Nelson’s is entitled to free 
-b. 14, and colored plates, charts, etc. membership in this Bureau. If at-any time you are in doubt on any subject, 
pot bs and over 500 maps including a Sa a a Ree the yore “sede 7 hem — 
attitude each state of the Union and promptly receive 1e latest obtainable and most dependable information. 


» that farm- 4 
's,”’ neither all the countries of the 


id that the world—a complete Atlas. The Great AMERICAN Encyclopaedia 


useum along . ud 
: Dedicated by Permission to 


e d_ the 5 Nels ’s is . , ize 
—_ cleon’s is the recognized CALVIN COOLIDGE, President of the United States 


— Standard American Ency- 


; us to get clopaedia for Americans, NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA—the Great American Reference 
magazine as used in the Library of Con- Work. The Fditor-in-Chief is John H. Finley, Editor, New York Times; The Canadian Editor is 


hest regard sress, U. S. Senate, U. S Sir Robert Falconer, President of the University of Toronto; the European Editor is Sir Henry 
and we are S i % Ce I it cae a Newbolt. The staff of contributors includes men and women foremost in Scientific, Professional 
‘arming the oupreme ourt, 1braries, ana Public Life, who are themselves making history. 
is entitled. and Schools in every state. 
es of farm FPeme@neeeee eee eee eee eee eS 2S 


nical condi- 


ly the smal A Book of Specimen Pages A THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers since 1798 
d the large FREE—Mail this Coupon Time-M 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


basis with 


inprowe TODAY Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated; and full information 


zement, how, by the Budget Plan, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia, with 
arm in the Fill in. this i nae. os es FREE membership in Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special Information, 
rn country, Nn this coupon and mai! t ue and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide FREE. This must incur no obligation whatever on my part, 


TODAY and we will send you—Free 
of Charge and without any obligation 
on your part—a book of Specimen 
ages from Nelson’s Loose-Leaf En- 
cyclopaedia. This book will convince 


ing can you what Nelson’s can really do for 
arming you. 


ncyclopaedia + a 
NTA OE PASSE (Adv. Copyright, 1 
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SMARTING FACE that complains of 

razor-pull and after-shaving tender- 
ness tells you every morning that you need 
“the better shave.” 


“The better shave”’ stands for shaving com- 
fort; gives you a quick, copious, beard-soft- 
ening lather, is perfectly neutralized, does 
not dry out your skin. Its name is Fougére 
Royale—French for Royal Fern, from which 
it derives its pleasing odor. 


A century and a half of experience are 
packed into this tube, that you may shave 
easier. Ask your druggist today for Fougér> 
Royale Shaving Cream in the 50-cent tube, 
or send a dime and the coupon below. Let 


your own face tell you about “The Better 
Shave.” 


Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion is 
soothing, healing and cooling after a close 
shave. Restores moisture to the skin, evapor- 
ates quickly and is not sticky. It’s a new prod- 
uct but most druggists already have it—75c. 


ugere byale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc. Dept. T-12 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 

I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
Here is my dime for a trial tube. 








be made a success and. that it is entitled 
to the same consideration from capital and 
businessmen as any other industry. It 
presents the greatest opportunity today 
for the mechanical engineer. It is rather 
hard to increase the sélling price of a 
commodity which competes with foreign 
markets and does not have tariff protection. 
The alternative is to reduce the cost of 
production or get tariff protection... . 

It would please us very much if a repre- 
sentative of Time could visit, our job during 
the harvest and thrashing season, as we 
feel certain it would be even more inter- 
esting than a visit to some of our large 
industrial plants. 

With a great deal of respect and the 
highest esteem for TIME. ‘ 

(signed) CAMPBELL 


Campbell Farming Corp. 

Hardin, Mont. . 
Time did not quote Subscriber 
Campbell directly, but erred in 
giving too broad a meaning to his 
industrial-farm idea.—Ep. 


One of the States 


Sirs: 

Your recent description of New Mexico 
states: “New Mexico is one of the 48 states 
of the Union.”” Thanks, when did you find 
it out? You know, there are thousands of 
tourists, citizens of the U. S., who in 
passing through this state each year, be- 
lieve they are touring Old Mexico. Your 
article should be enlightening to a great 
many that have never traveled ‘West 
Broadway.” 

IRVIN MOORE 

Hagan, New Mex. 


In West Virginia 
Sirs: 

I am another one of those plain West 
Virginia folks who have a bit of fun, es- 
pecially reading those ignorant comic letters 
which some folk from’ Ohio are always 
writing about our state, “The Switzerland 
of America.” 

We have wonders here which I doubt can 
be equaled anywhere. For instance, we 
have wells here in Calhoun County, W. Va. 
that produce pure gasoline, that is pumped 
by machinery from the deep wells. Can 
Ohio match this? (They’ve ‘flowed’ for a 
while.) 

I have read many common magazines, 
but I want to say of yours, that ““TIME 
is fine and will keep the reader prime.” 
Your paper is my choice of all, but it is 
wonderful how you can endure so many 
complaining, grouchy letters. 


Eppir KIRBY 
Joker,t W. Va. 


Quantity, not Quality 
Sirs: 

I have been interested in 
letters exchanged through your pages by 
vehement supporters of Ohio and West 
Virginia. In the interest of fair play, 
although an Ohioan I wish to take excep- 
tion to the letter of George Zweiger (TIME, 
Feb. 28) in which he referred to West 
Virginia as “Ohio’s coal bin.” While a 
good Ohioan, still I perceive many of our 
state’s shortcomings. We do_ everything 
fairly well but nothing exceptionally well. 
For instance, statistics show that there 
are more colleges of learning in Ohio than 
in any state of the Union, or for that 
matter in the world.** I believe the number 
is 50. West Virginia has 9. Yet what 
college or University in Ohio has the na- 
tional ranking of West Virginia in scholar- 
ship or athletics? For the past ten years, 
West Virginia’s football team has _ been 
rated among the best ten teams in the 
country. In 1919 and 1920 they drubbed 
Princeton, Colgate, Dartmouth, Pittsburgh 
and Washington-Jefferson, (this the heydey 
of the great Rodgers) and later in 1923 
and 1924, under Dr. Spears, they went 
through two seasons undefeated. Match 


this, Ohio. 
H. H. Mitts 


reading the 


Cleveland, Ohio 

*Thomas D. Campbell, “Biggest Farmer,” 
President Campbell Farming Corporation, 
Hardin, Mont. 

+Population: 41. Location : 
northwest from Charleston, in 
County, on the Kanawha River. 

**Wrong, Pennsylvania has 62, New York 
61, Illinois 56.—Eb. 
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Fable 


Sirs: 

. .. Every week I read LE&rTTERS with 
interest, and have a great laugh at alj 
the advice you get without the asking, , , , 

Do you recall the fable about the old 
man, the boy and the donkey? They were 
walking along a roadside when a passerby 
said, “It’s too bad to have that little boy 
walking, so he was put on the donkey, 
Soon another passerby exclaimed that he 
considered it atrocious that an able-bodied 
boy should ride and let an old man walk, 
So the old man was ensconced on the 
beast with the boy. A short distance fur. 
ther on a passerby said quite indignantly 
that it was cruel for the poor animal to 
have such a load, So the man and the 
boy got down and carried the donkey, and 
as they were crossing a stream, they lost 
balance and all fell in and were drowned. 

Mrs. O. G. FISHER 

Chicago, Ill. 


Indifferent 
Sirs: 

I have just read your account of the 
recent “blood and eggs riot” on p, 20 
of Time, Feb. 21, 1927. Were you there? 
If it were not for my Harvard indif- 
ference, I would tell you to cancel my 
subscription to your damned magazine, 

Sincerely yours, 
HARVARD ’27 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FROM WGY — 


From WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., 
at 10:30 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time, each Thursday night are 
broadcast fifteen questions based on 
news of the week and specially pre- 
pared for WGY by TIME. Also are 
broadcast the fifteen answers. The 
U. S. public is invited to “play the 
game”—i. e. to cry out the cor- 
rect answers before the broadcaster 
does. There follow comments from 
members of the U. S. public. 


Useless Question 
Sirs: 

We listened in on WGY last night and 
got most of it. The music confuses one 
and is of no advantage that I can see. 
Most of the questions are of value, The 
one about the color of Sealyhams* is use 
less, it seems to me. 

Next Thursday I suggest you refer to the 
Studebaker 75th anniversary of Wednesday, 
Feb. 16. 

Please keep the music silent during ques- 
tions and answers. 

L. L. PORTER 

South Bend, Ind. 


. 


Not in Bible 
Sirs: 

Touching your radio question, “How 
did Judith, the Biblical character, murder 
the General Holofernes?’—Judith and 
Holofernes are not in the Bible. 

W. B. SIMPSON 

Huntingdon, Pa. 

When King Nebuchadrezzar of 
Assyria sent Generalissimo Holofer- 
nes against the Israelites, the ‘beau- 
tiful and pious widow” Judith, 
stole to his tent from the Israelit- 
ish camp and engaged Holofernes 
for 96 consecutive hours in a bout 
of drinking and pleasure. Gener- 
alissimo Holofernes dropped off to 
sleep at last, whereupon hardy 
Judith cut off his head. The Book 
of Judith is in the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament (King James 
version); in the Old Testament 
itself (Roman Catholic version). 
—ED. 


*The question was: ‘‘What color are most 
Sealyham dogs?” And the answer: “Most 
Sealyham dogs are white.’”-—Eb. 
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Mr. Stuart's 
prize-winning gelding 


In oil 


‘During the two seasons we have had Oilomatic 
heat my expectations have been fully realized.” 


heat - 


is in everything else - <2: 


by the Carnation Milk Farms 


E.A Stuart, president of the Carnation Milk 
Products Co. and of the Carnation Milk Farms, 
is content only with the best available 


Under Mr. Stuart’s direction, Carnation Milk 
has become a world leader. 

How natural then, in selecting heating equip- 
ment for his own home, that he should choose 
the oil burner that afforded the same qualities 
that he has aiways stressed for his own product— 
tkanliness, convenience and economy. The 
one oil burner that had achieved leadership solely 
tn universal satisfaction. 


More Than a Change in Fuel 


like all home owners in Seattle, he had a wider 
thoice of heating methods than those living in 
practically any other city. Coalis cheap. Wood 
isplentiful. The gas rate is very low. Even elec- 
tricity is available for home heating. Yet in the 
face of this, more Oil-O-Matics were bought in 
me month in this territory than in any other 
«ction of the United States. 


Oil-O-Matic means more than a change in fuel. 
To Mr. Stuart it meant complete detachment 
fom the whole problem of heating. A heating 
“tvice that anticipates weather changes and ot 
tsvolition regulates the temperature of the home 
«cordingly. He appreciated that he could enjoy 
this great luxury without paying the slightest 
premium, For Oil-O-Matic is designed and built 
l0operate on the cheapest domestic heating oil 
m the market, as well as on any lighter oil. 


The happy experience of the many thousands who have 
been enjoying Oilomatic heat from one to eight years, 
can be duplicated in your home. Whatever its size or 
type of heating plant. Your local Oilomatician has the 
organization facilities and financial resources to assure 
you complete satisfaction. Terms may be extended over 
a year. For the full story, send the coupon below today 
for a copy of ““OIL HEATING at its best.” 


Te cemeticnneticcanticmandinesnattinemmeetiananiannaettiaettemmetinmatiemeanntiel 


OlkomaniC ~ 


| Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
| Bloomington, Ill, 
| 
ed 


dl 


"ae b> 


a 


Please send me without obligation a 
copy of “OIL HEATING at its best.”’ 


The world’s greatest oil burner 
in Mr. Stuart's basement that 


has left nothing to be desired 


OIL-O-MATIC HEAT 
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AMERICA’S 


HEN the late Sena- 
tor Clark desired to 
add a magnificent 

Tea Service to his famous 
collection of art treasures he 
entrusted his commission 
to the Master Craftsmen of 
The Gorham Company. 
This Louis XIV service 
(shown above) waswrought 
entirely by hand from flat 
sheets of sterling silver. 


— oe 
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me 
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Alexander MacBeth, one of 
the silversmiths of the spe- 
cial service shown above. 
For 35 years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman, Mr. 
MacBeth still devotes his 
skill to the creation of 
Gorham Sterling 


For nearly a century Gor- 
ham has been famous for 
this type of craftsmanship, 
the highest form of the sil- 
versmith’s art. The crafts- 
men who wrought Senator 
Clark’s Tea Set as well as 
many other notable crea- 
tions are the same Gorham 
Master Craftsmen who 
create the many lovely 
Gorham patterns displayed 
at your jeweler’s. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. fal 


AYO 


~—— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


LEADING 


SILVERSMITHAS 


FOR OVER 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


€ From the Speaker’s platform 
of the House of Representatives, 
President Coolidge delivered a 
birthday eulogy of George Wash- 
ington. He did not flay the mod- 
ern biographers. Efficiency, said 
he, was the watchword of Wash- 
ington’s greatness. An inconspicu- 
ous radio microphone _ started 
President Coolidge’s methodical 
voice on its way throughout the 
U. S. and to Europe. 

€ The President signed the 
White-Dill radio control bill and 
the McFadden-Pepper branch bank- 
ing bill. 

( On pig iron and iron kentledge, 
the President raised the tariff from 
The to $1.12% a ton; on gold leaf, 
from 55¢c to 82%c per 100 leaves. 
Meanwhile, last week the U. S. 
Court of Customs Appeals up- 
held the flexible Tariff Act of 
1922 which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to raise or lower the tariff 
within limits of 50%. 

( “Cootiwce Coots His Hann” 
said a whimsical headline writer. 
The news was that the President 
has temporarily given up his cus- 
tom of shaking hands with callers 
at the noon hour. Cause: press 
of business as Congress neared its 


end. 

( Fred L. Wham was nominated 
by the President to be Federal 
Judge of the Eastern District of 
Illinois—the successor of George 
Washington English, who resigned 


while impeachment proceedings 
against him were being prepared 
in Congress. ° 

@ France and Italy having re- 
jected,Great Britain and Japan 
having accepted President Cool- 
idge’s invitation to a naval dis- 
armament conference, the Presi- 
dent canvassed the possibility of a 
three-power meeting. 

€ White House Luncheon Guest 
Evangeline Booth, National Com- 
mander of the Salvation Army, 
who last week attracted many a 
Washington fashionable to her 
meetings, urged the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge to disregard cynics 
who say that the U. S. is losing 
its idealism. 

@ The President vetoed the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm relief bill (see 
p. 15). Telegrams swarmed into 
the White House—most of them 
congratulated the President; no one 





threatened to assassinate him. 
Meanwhile, on a horse in San 
Marcos Desert Camp, Ariz., sat 
Frank O. Lowden, farmers’. friend 
and presidential aspirant. Said 
he: “There is nothing to be said 
at this time.” Others were not so 
reticent. Governor Hammill of 
Iowa demanded that the next Presi- 
dent be “in sympathy” with agri- 
culture. Sixty-one Iowa legislators 
petitioned Mr. Lowden to be a 
candidate. Rabid farm organiza- 
tions suggested a boycott on East- 
ern manufactured products. The 
East, complacent, had expected the 
veto and cheered it. After three 
days, the vociferation calmed. Its 
re-echo will probably not be heard 
in Washington until the 70th Con- 
gress meets in December. 


THE CABINET 


Sick Secretary 


Secretary of State Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg, 70, had .a bad cold 
last week. Intermittently, for the 
last fortnight, he has been forced 
to transact the departmental do- 
ings from his home. When Con- 
gress adjourns it is expected that 
he will go to Pinehurst, N. C., for 
a rest. 

Confronted with such news, Clin- 
ton W. Gilbert, Washington corre- 
spondent with a couple of books to 
his credit, revived the rumor that 
Secretary of State Kellogg is soon 
to resign. Meanwhile, The Nation, 
provocative weekly, devoted a page 
to prove that “Kellogg Must Go.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 
@ Heard that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee had refused to send 
itself to Mexico and Nicaragua on 
an official investigating trip, as 
proposed by its chairman, Senator 
Borah. 

@ Debated furiously, filibustered 
for 28% hours, refused to apply 
closure on the Swing-Johnson Boul- 
der Dam bill (see p. 12). 

@ Applied closure to force a vote 
on the Administration’s bill creat- 
ing a separate bureau of Prohibi- 
tion in the Treasury Department, 
placing all Federal Dry agents un- 
der the Civil Service. 

The House— 

@ Reversed its previous action 
and defied the President by adding 
a $450,000 appropriation to the 
Navy bill to begin immediate con- 
struction of three cruisers. Speaker 
Longworth left his chair to enter 
the debate. (After the Senate ap- 
proved a conference report, the 
bill went to the President.) 

@ Passed the Norbeck-Johnson 
seed loan bill, authorizing the 
Government to lend $5,000,000 to 
needy farmers. (Bill went to the 
President. ) 

@ Adopted the Porter resolution 
requesting the President to nego- 
tiate a treaty between the U. S. 
and China, regardless of the con- 
cert of European powers. 

@ Heard that a Republican cau- 
cus had, by acclamation, renomi- 
nated Nicholas Longworth as 
Speaker and John Q. Tilson as 
Floor Leader for the forthcoming 
70th Congress. 


The 69th 


The 69th Congress entered its 
last session like a mild, limping 
lamb and exited like a wild, snort- 
ing lion. In December, many a 
critic predicted a do-nothing session. 
“It will be lucky,” said some, “if it 
passes the appropriation _ bills.” 
As March 4 approached, it appeared 
that this session, unfamed, unsung, 
had accomplished more than 
any short session of Congress since 
Woodrow Wilson’s first administra- 
tion and seldom missed an opportu- 
nity to defy, vex, prod the Calvin 
Coolidge Adminstration. Important 


doings: 
MeNary- 


Farm Relief. The 





Haugen bill (Time, Feb. 14), for 
three years a thorn in the side of 
Congress, was put through both 
houses by a defiant farm bloc 
which crushed the Administration 
cohorts. 

Radio Control. the long session 
of the 69th could not agree on “An 
Act for the regulation of radio 
communications”; the short session 
did. Last week with his signature 
President Coolidge made the White- 
Dill bill into law. A commission 
of five will regulate radio for one 
year; thereafter the Secretary of 
Commerce will be acting tsar 
(TIME, Feb. 21). 

Banking. The McFadden-Pepper 
branch banking bill, another hang- 
over from the long session, was 
approved (TIME, Feb. 28). Last 
week the President signed it. It 
enables national banks to compete 
more effectively with state banks 
in branch banking activities. To it 
was attached a significant rider 
which renews the charter of the 
Federal Reserve Banks for an “in- 
determinate” period after 1934. 

Naval Armaments. Appropria- 
tion to begin construction of three 
10,000. ton cruisers, an item of 
small importance, became the bone 
of contention between the “Big 
Navy” men in Congress and the 
President. In this struggle it was 
the regular Republicans who led 
the revolt against the President. At 
first, in the House the revolt was 
quelled by a few votes; the cruisers 
were ousted from the Navy appro- 
priation bill. The Senate put them 
back on. Then the House agreed 
with the Senate against the Presi- 
dent. 

Frank L. Smith. The Senate 
condensed what might have been a 
two-week hubbub into a_ two-day 
debate by establishing the prece- 
dent of keeping a Senator out while 
investigating his right to be in. 
Thus, Senator-designate and Sen- 
ator-elect Smith found the door of 
the 69th Senate shut in his face 
and his pathway to the 70th made 
more difficult. 

Lausanne Treaty. The Senate 
failed by six votes to muster the 
two-thirds’ majority necessary to 
ratify this treaty. The result: 
there is no. peaceful relationship 
between the U. S. and Turkey ex- 
eept a temporary commercial modus 
vivendi. 

World Court. The Senate refused 
to discuss the World Court, but 
rejoiced when it heard that Great 
Britain would not accept the five 
U. S. reservations. The result: the 
World Court is for the present a 
dead issue in the U. S. 

Nicaragua and Mexico. Prodding 
President Coolidge and Secretary 
of State Kellogg for their activi- 
ties in Central America was a pop- 
ular sport among Senators and 
Representatives. 

Minor Bills Passed. Congress put 
its stamp of approval on the Army 


TIME 
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HiraM JOHNSON 
. refused to be extinct 


housing bill, the corn borer eradica- 
tion bill, the Lenroot-Taber bill to 
regulate importation of milk and 
cream, the Sheppard-Towner Ma- 
ternity Act (which will be renewed 
until 1929 when it will automatic- 
ally be repealed), the Rivers and 
Harbors bill and many another 
bill which pleased somebody’s con- 
stituents. Last week, a few appro- 
priation bills remained to be passed 
and sent to the President. 

Unfinished Business. The Boul- 
der Dam bill (see p. 12) and the 
Alien Property bill were debated 
last week and may be acted upon 
before the session closes. Definitely 
side-tracked subjects included: Phil- 
ippine legislation (as suggested in 
Colonel Carmi A. Thompson’s re- 
port), leasing or sale of Muscle 
Shoals, re-apportionment of Con- 
gressional districts, all schemes of 
tax reduction and a myriad of anti- 
Prohibition bills. 


The surprisingly vigorous “lame 
duck” session of the 69th Congress, 
as do all sessions of any Congress, 
produced its heroes and its buf- 
foons. Not a few farmers think 
that it had potential martyrs— 
chiefly Senator McNary of Oregon 
and Representative Haugen of 
Iowa of the farm bill. Then there 
was Senator Curtis of Kansas, 
quiet Republican floor leader, who 
kept the calendar of necessary leg- 
islation in order, despite revolts, 
threats and filibusters. Senator 
Hiram Johnson of California, often 
thought to be an extinct volcano, 
flared up last week and fought with 
his oldtime fire for his Boulder 
Dam bill. Senator Borah of Idaho 
seemed a bit detached during most 


of the session. Only against Nic. 
araguan intervention did he let 
loose the full power of his forensic 
springs, and to little effect. Sena. 
tor Glass, in spite of his thwarted 
fisticuffing, did able work in lining 
up Democrats for the McFadden- 
Pepper banking bill. In the House, 
Speaker Longworth and Floor Lead- 


‘er Tilson, usually well-behaved Re- 


publicans, boldly ignored the White 
House on the three cruisers’ appro- 
priation. Representative Burton of 
Ohio made a speech in behalf of 
the President, which actually 
changed a few votes—a rare thing 
in Congress nowadays. 


Some of these may be heroes to 
their constituents, or to the nation, 
or to their valets (if they have 
any); but certainly no one of them 
is a buffoon. Washington corre- 
spondents agree that one gentle- 
man, more than any of his fellow 
law-makers, is worthy of the title 
—the buffoon of the 69th. The 
gentleman in question is Senator 
James Thomas Heflin of Alabama. 
When theatrical circles meet politi- 
cal circles they argue whether it is 
an insult to the authoress of Abie’s 
Irish Rose to compare her play 
with the mouth-pourings of Mr. 
Heflin. One thing certain—both 
have had long runs. But Abie’s 
Irish Rose, they say, does no harm, 
while Mr. Heflin’s prolific blather- 
skitism delays the Senate’s busi- 
ness. His utterances on the Fall- 
Doheny trial, on who killed Jesse 
Smith, on Roman Catholic conspir- 
acy to control U. S. politics, none 
of which accomplished anything, 
consumed more time than the en- 
tire debate on the radio control 
bill. In the 69th Congress, Mr. 
Heflin graduated from the role of 
a fire-eater to the role of a 
nuisance. 

Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, hero or marplot* is con- 
spicuous as the only Senator who, 
already famed, has increased his 
fame during the 69th Congress. 
He, a sizzling meteor among ora- 
tors, a bastinado of the present 
trend of U. S. politics, has seized 
the role of Senator  inquisitor, 
which Borah of Idaho, Walsh of 
Montana and the late LaFollette 
of Wisconsin once held. Everyone 
knows how Senator Reed revealed 
several millions in certified slush 
in Pennsylvania and _Iilinois 
(TIME, May 31, et seq.); how he 
dragged the Anti-Saloon League 
into the investigations and gave it 
its first important public airing. 
These are some of the reasons why 
the Gentleman from Missouri, vig- 
orous at the age of 65, finds him- 
self the only Senator who is being 
boomed for President. He intended 
to return to law practice in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., when his Senate 
term expires in 1929, refused to 


*Woodrow Wilson first used this word to 
describe him. 
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take the presidential talk seriously 
until recently. Five weeks ago, in 
Manhattan, he put forth his politi- 
eal creed: “That people is gov- 
erned best which is governed least.” 
Fortnight ago, in Indianapolis he 
seared the Coolidge administration 
for acquiesence in the Pennsylvania 
election corruption. Concerning 
Frank O. Lowden, he said: “Mr. 
Lowden is now appearing on the 
horizon again as the special angel 
and champion of the farmers. He 
is about as well qualified for that 
position as I would be for leader 
of the angelic choir.” Last week 
Mr. Reed sought to extend his fame 
as an inquisitor, introduced in the 
Senate a resolution which would 
allow his committee to investigate 
all 1926 Senatorial elections during 
the recess of Congress (March to 
December). In the debate that 
followed, Senator Robinson of In- 
diana, Republican “yes” man, 
opened a vehement attack on Mr. 
Reed. “The Indiana _ investigation 
of Mr. Reed,” said Mr. Robinson, 
“degenerated into a garbage wagon 
with the venerable Senator from 
Missouri in the front seat....I 
recognize the publicity advantages 
that would come to the Senator 
from Missouri between now and 
the convention in June, 1928. I 
can see where he would be accom- 
panied by a troupe of newspaper 
reporters all over the United 
States. But why should the 
United States be forced to pay the 
contribution for the advancement 
to the presidency of any member 
of this body?” 

Thoroughly angered, Mr. Reed 
advanced toward Mr. Robinson, re- 
plied: “An insinuation is the last 
resort of a coward. The Senator 
has referred to me several times 
as venerable. I hope I am at least 
respectable. But the Senator 
neither here nor elsewhere need 
take my years into account.’* 


Meanwhile, the Reed boom did 
not die. People cheered him, damned 
him, looked into his history. 

He was born of Scotch Presby- 
terlan and farmer’ stock near 
Mansfield, Ohio, not far from the 
birthplace of his dearest enemy, 
Anti-Saloon League. His parents 
took him away to Iowa at the age 
of 3. From behind the plow and 
with a not unusual schooling, he 
entered a law office in Cedar Rap- 
ids. He ate up the law like so 
much beefsteak. Iowa, in that era 
an uplift-crusading Republican com- 
munity, was no place for this per- 
tinacious Democrat. At 26, he 
went to Kansas City, Mo. One of 
his first political jobs was county 


*Next day, Senator Reed threatened a 
flibuster if his resolution was not consid- 
ered. Said he: “If we do not get this au- 
thority, there will be no other business 
done this session: If the work of the 
committee is to be aborted, we might as 
well know it now.” 











prosecutor. He secured 285 con- 
victions out of 287 cases during 
his 15-month term—an astounding 
record. On such food the inquisi- 
tor of the Senate was trained. For 
two terms he was an able Mayor of 
Kansas City. In 1904 he reached 
prematurely for the governorship 
and received his only popular de- 
feat. Then he’ returned to his law 
practice, sharpened his tongue. and 
his wits. In 1911 it was a polished 
lawyer and not a _ politician, a 
satirist and not a reformer, who 
entered the U. S. Senate. He has 
been there ever since, despite com- 
bined efforts of Woodrow Wilson’s 
friends and Republicans to oust him 
in 1922. 

Senator Reed is a destructive, 
not a constructive force in law- 
making, but he is consistent. He 
believes that the reform wave of 
the last two decades, which would 
create laws and Federal bureaus 
to cure every popular ill, is mis- 
chievous. If this is continued to 
its ultimate complexity, every time 
a citizen has a toe ache he will 
write to his Congressman to put 
through a bill creating a staff of 
Federal doctors to soothe such 
maladies. Senator Reed would 
have better execution of the exist- 
ing constitutional law and less re- 
form, fewer “hordes of officials 
and snoopers who swarm over the 
land like the lice of Egypt.” For 
the same reason that he fought 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
Act, he opposed the McNarv- 
Haugen farm relief bill. Senator 
Reed’s other Jeffersonian axiom is 
that the U. S. should not meddle 
in the affairs of Europe. 


On the Senate floor Mr. Reed is 
an impressive figure—steel-grey 
eyes, well-barbered white hair, one 
of the few Senators who has 
reached 65 without being either fat 
or lean, a ‘voice that can ripple 
gently or ring magnificently or 
snarl menacingly. Herewith, one 
excerpt from Mr. Reed’s prose and 
one from his oratory: 
CG “Truth to tell, Washington has 
become the universal Mecca of 
human freaks. To that city pro- 
tagonists of vagaries gravitate by 
all known routes, some by elec- 
tion, some by appointment, some 
by ‘divine command.’ The great 
majority, however, merely follow 
noses that itch for the business 
of others. There they bed and 
breed.” 
C@ During the League of Nations 
debate, Mr. Reed told a_ fable: 
“These Senators say that all the 
nations of the world have become 
brothers and that therefore we can 
safely join the League of Nations. 
Then on the next day they say 
that all the nations of the world 
hate one another and that in or- 
der to restrain them from fight- 
ing one another we must join the 
League of Nations. 

“Mr, President, they are like the 





animal in Aesop’s Fables which had 
four legs on its back as well as 
four legs under its belly. When 
it got tired running on one set 
of legs, it simply turned over and 
ran on the other set; and you 
never could catch it. That is the 
perfectly parliamentary animal that 
these Senators are.” 


Last week it became known that 
Henry Ford for the first time in 
many years had been reached by 
a minion of the law. Result: he 
was scheduled to appear next week 
in federal court, Grand Rapids, to 
defend a $1,000,000 — libel suit 
brought by famed farm-organizer, 
Aaron Sapiro, Jew, of Chicago. 
Inconspicuously, came news _ that 
Senator Reed had been retained 
as Mr. Ford’s chief counsel. Ford- 
Reed—the hyphen would certainly 
not injure Presidential-Candidate 
Reed. 


If the Democrats should nomi- 
nate and if the nation should elect 
Mr. Reed as President, there would 
be few dull moments during his 
administration. Instead of the un- 
quotable voice of the _ present 
White House spokesman, tart epi- 
grams would come bounding out 
the White House door. “Presi- 
dent” Reed would undoubtedly go 
before Congress in person, equipped 
with messages which some might 
call “shocking.” Whether Reeda- 
bility would redound to the good 
of the country is, of course, a mat- 
ter of opinion. 


Contempt? 


Two distinguished looking gentle- 
men with white hair and ruddy 
complexions, both successful in 
their chosen careers, shook hands, 
said they were. sorry. Samuel 
Insull, who supplies many an IIli- 
noisan with gas, electricity, grand 
opera and a U. S. Senator-elect, 
was sorry that he could not an- 
swer all questions. Senator Reed 
of Missouri, the asker of the ques- 
tions, was sorry that he would 
have to cite Mr. Insull before the 
Senate for contempt. They had 
fenced with questions and answers 
in Chicago last summer (TIMB, 
Aug. 9) and in Washington last 
week, had learned much _ about 
each other. Mr. Insull summed up 
the matter last week: 

“I have heretofore testified that 
I made contributions totaling 
$237,925.19 in connection with the 
primary election held in Illinois 
on April 18, 1926. Of this sum, 
$172,925.19 was contributed for the 
purpose of influencing nomination 
of persons for United States Sena- 
tor [chiefly Col. Frank L. Smith]. 
The remainder, $65,000, was con- 
tributed to influence the nomina- 
tion of various persons for various 
local county offices, and I firmly 





believe that it was used exclusively 
for such purposes. 

“The sum of $172,925.19 was con- 
tributed during the period of a 
few months preceding the primary, 
and all of it was borrowed by me 
from the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. pending reimbursement of the 
company from my own funds as 
soon as I could conveniently ar- 
range for it.” 

But Mr. Insull had flatly refused 
to tell to whom he gave $40,000 
of his quarter million, and that 
was why Senator Reed cited him 
for contempt. The penalty for 
this offense varies from one month 
to one year in jail, plus a fine. 
But Mr. Insull is in no immediate 
danger of entering a cell. First 
the Senate must find him guilty 
of contempt; then he can still carry 
his case to the Supreme Court. 


No Sleep, No Dam 


One night last week at 2:30 a. m., 
Mrs. Hiram Johnson, a weary spec- 
tator of the filibuster against her 
husband’s Boulder Dam bill, looked 
down from the Senate gallery on 29 
Senators. Some were sprawled out 
on the lounges, asleep; Floor Lead- 
er Curtis and some others were said 
to have been rolling dice; other 
Senators, bleary-eyed, were listen- 
ing to Senator Ashurst of Arizona, 
who was talking about a number 
of things. 

“Let us assemble a quorum; 
many a missing Senator would 
like to hear Senator Ashurst; per- 
haps we can get some _ business 
done,” suggested Senator Neely of 
West Virginia in effect. So an 
order was adopted, authorizing Ser- 
geant-at-Arms David S. Barry* to 
arrest absentees. Mr. Barry and 
five assistants scurried to tele- 
phones, told Senators to hurry to 
work. An hour later, he made the 
following report to the Senate: 
“Mr. Bayard could not come _ be- 
cause he is getting ready to go out 
of town to attend a funeral to- 
morrow. . Mr. Caraway’s tele- 
phone, it is said, has been discon- 
nected. . . . Mr. Keyes is in bed, 
but says he will think it over. I 
think he was serious about that. 
... At Mr. McLean’s residence we 
reached some one on the telephone 
who refused to give him the mes- 
sage. . . . Mr. Gooding is in bed, 
but says: ‘All right, I will come 
over.’ ... Mr. Stewart gave a joc- 
ular reply. I do not know just 
what he did say. . .. Mr. Heflir 
is reported as being ill and cannot 
come. .. .” Eight other Senators 
said they were sick. Twelve could 
not be reached. Many were routed 


*Onetime Senate page, 30 years a news- 
paper correspondent in the Press Gallery, 
Sergeant-at-Arms since 1919, Mr. Barry 
knows more about Senators than they 
would be willing to admit. 
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out of bed. 

Soon Senators began to straggle 
in—some in evening clothes, some 
with their morning ties askew, 
some unshaven, many vexed. Sen- 
ator Hawes of Missouri said that 
his taxicab had caught on fire, that 
he had to call a fire engine. Sen- 


© National 
BARRY 
the flag 


SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 


A taxi caught fire... 
floated 


ator Willis of Ohio said that he 
saw the flag floating over the 
Senate wing of the Capitol (denot- 
ing that the Senate is in session) 
and so he hurried from the Union 
Station. Vexed, Senator Reed of 
Missouri rushed down the aisle, 
shouted: “This is an inexcusable 
outrage.” 

After 6 a. m. Senator Capper of 
Kansas who had slept through 
many a telephone jangle, came in 
and was promptly deemed physical- 
ly fit enough to succeed frazzled 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire 
in the Presiding Officer’s chair. 
Vice President Dawes had left at 
10 p. m. and Mr. Moses had done 
the heavy night work. Early in 
the morning Mr. Dawes returned. 
. . . At last, a quorum was pres- 
ent. But the filibusterers* kept the 
floor, allowed no one to move a 
vote on the Boulder Dam bill. Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California, 
co-author of the bill, had sat up all 


*Senators Cameron of Arizona, who 
talked for eight hours; Ashurst of Ari- 
zona, five hours; Phipps of Colorado, three 
hours; King and Smoot of Utah, who were 
held in reserve. 
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night trying to get a vote. The 
filibusterers were glad to have oth- 
er Senators relieve them during 
the day with debate on Muscle 
Shoals, alien property and Prohibi- 
tion bills. At 4:30 p. m., after 
28% hours of talk, they achieved 
their victory. The Senate had pre- 
viously agreed to take up other 
business at that hour. If Senator 
Johnson could have forced a vote 
before then, his bill would have 
probably passed. 

Three days later, the Senate re. 
fused to apply the closure rule on 
his bill. The result: the Boulder 
Dam project is likely to be doomed 
this session. The question asked by 
many: what is the Boulder Dam? 

The Colorado River, which men 
have called “devilfish” and “Des- 
tiny”, drains the Southwest with- 
out replenishing. Gnawing at the 
Rocky spine of Wyoming and 
Colorado it writhes to the Gulf of 
California through flame-tinted 
canyons and dun gulches, forever 
arid. Its annual flood would cover 
16 million acres a foot deep. Its 
14,000-ft. fall would generate six 
million horsepower. Men have 
spent $2,000,000 figuring how and 
where to rein and tap it. 

Six of the seven states the Colo- 
rado drains have agreed to a $125,- 
000,000 Federal project calling for 
the world’s tallest dam and a huge 
power plant in Black Canyon, be- 
tween Arizona and Nevada, just 
below the southwest corner of 
Utah; calling also for an “All 
American” canal further south to 
irrigate the Imperial Valley (now 
dependent on Colorado water from 
over the Mexican line). The pro- 
jected Boulder Dam would protect 
the Imperial Valley, which is below 
sea-level, from catastrophic  ex- 
tremes of flood and drought, the 
Colorado’s “devilfish” tendencies. 
Since such extremes may occur 
again, 60,000 Imperial Valley farm- 
ers cannot say, but many say: 
“Soon.” 

Arizona feels sorry for the Im- 
perial Valley farmers but has bit- 
terly fought the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect—against California, Nevada, 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah—charging: 

1) That the Colorado is Ari- 
zona’s great resource. As a prin- 
ciple of state’s rights, Arizona 
would never consent to a “power 
grab” and a “water grab” with- 
out demanding huge royalties. 

2) The seven-state project is a 
California manipulation. Oil will 
give out there some day. Water 
must be found to keep up the 
growth of Los Angeles. Arizona’s 
civilization is slower, hardier, un- 
sympathetic. Governor George 
Wylie Paul Hunt has held up the 
horrid picture of Arizona “becom- 
ing a sort of veriform a»pendix 
to California instead of one of 
pr great empire states of this na- 
ion. 
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“Byaud?” “Yes” 


Last week the U. S. Supreme 
Court unanimously answered a 
four-year-old question: Was there 
fraud in the leasing of the Elk 
Hills naval oil reserve to Edward 
L. Doheny? The answer was “Yes.” 

This answer ends the Govern- 
ment’s civil action against Mr. 
Doheny. His leases are canceled; 
he will not be repaid the $12,000,- 
000 which he spent in building a 
naval oil depot at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. The Supreme Court went 
further. It said flatly that the 
whole transaction between Mr. 
Doheny and onetime Secretary - of 
the Interior Albert Bacon Fall was 
tainted with corruption. The jury, 
which found these two old men not 
guilty of criminal charges (TIME, 
Dec. 27), may well consider itself 
rebuked by the highest court in 
the land. 

The present decision affects but 
oe-half of the dual oil scandal. 
The other scandal was identical in 
most respects with the Doheny af- 
fair, except that in it the ac- 
cused oil man is Harry F. Sinclair, 
and the leasehold in question is 
the Teapot Dome reserve. The 
exploiters have been restrained 
fom further pumping until the 
civil case is decided by the Supreme 
Court in April. The criminal ac- 
tion against Messrs. Sinclair and 
Fall is still awaiting hearing in the 
lower courts. 


Rail Valuation 


Investors in the securities of the 
1800 U. S. railroads waited for 
the Court’s decision on the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake’s valuation. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had said the line was worth 
$45,000,000; road officials claimed 
$76,000,000 valuation. Such dis- 
wepaney, if extended to all U. S. 
railroads, would mean 20 to 25 bil- 
lion dollars and a great tumbling 
wer of the price of securities. This 
was considered a test case, but 
teally was not. 

Said the Court, in effect: the 
LC. C. valuation is always ten- 
tative for any given railroad; it 
tan always be modified; and since 
the figures do no one harm, not 
een prejudice, the Court has no 
interest in this present complaint. 


. . 


Klan Ousted 


The suit of Knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, Plaintiff in Error v. 
the State of Kansas was thrown 
wt of the U. S. Supreme Court 
lst week for lack of jurisdiction. 
Henee, the decision of the lower 
court stands. This decision says 
that no foreign corporation, wheth- 
& organized for profit or charity, 
tn carry on any activities in 


CamiILtLA LoyALL EDGE 


“Not even the Vice President of 
the United States...” 


the State of Kansas without the 
consent of the State Charter Board 
—except such corporations as are 
protected by the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The significance: many 
another state may follow Kansas’ 
legal action in ousting the Ku Klux 
Klan (a Georgia corporation). 


Pottery Trust 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
sank its teeth into 20 individuals 
and 23 pottery corporations last 
week, when the . S. Supreme 
Court decided that they were il- 
legally restraining trade. Most of 
the individuals will be sent to jail. 
The Trenton (N. J.) Potteries Co., 
and the other members of an asso- 
ciation, having factories in. nine 
states, manufactured and _ distri- 
buted 82% of the vitreous bath- 
room fixtures produced in the U. S. 


Japanese Victory 
The Hawaiian Law of 1920, which 


contained special provisions for 
the licensing of teachers and super- 
vision of textbooks in schools for 
the Japanese, was declared uncon- 
stitutional last week by a unani- 
mous decision of the U. S. Supreme 


Court. 
COAL 
Dud 


The ten-day conference between 
the United Mine Workers and the 
bituminous coal operators closed 
last week in Miami, Fla. It was 
a complete dud. The union miners 
voted solidly against a flexible wage 
seale; the operators voted solidly 
against renewing the Jacksonville 


agreement of 1924 (five-day week, 
six-hour day, $7.50 daily wage for 
unskilled labor). Big-jawed John 
L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, will now try to 
reach separate agreements with the 
operators by districts. In Illinois 
and Indiana, where the operators 
can afford to pay high wages, he 
may be successful. But there will 
undoubtedly be strikes in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania when the Jacksonville 
agreement expires on April 1. Such 
a strike will cause no immediate 
tremor, because there is already 
enough soft coal above ground and 
enough being mixed in the non- 
union fields of West Virginia and 
Kentucky to last well into next 
winter. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Rebuke 


_ The whispering gallery whispered 
in 1922 when Camilla Loyall Ashe 
Sewall, young society girl, married 
Senator Walter Evans Edge of 
New Jersey, a man twice her 
age. Today no one can say 
that it has not been a happy mar- 
riage, that Mrs. Edge has not 
added a youthful zest to: Washing- 
ton society, that she has not bright- 
ened the lives of unhappy Con- 
gressional wives at many an other- 
wise dull luncheon or dinner. This 
January she was undoubtedly sur- 
prised and flattered to hear that 
she had come within a few votes of 
being elected president of the Con- 
gressional Club.* 

Last week there were more whis- 
pers when word went about that 
Mrs. Edge had administered a 
charming rebuke to Vice President 
Dawes. It happened at a recent 
dinner party given by the Edges. 
Mr. Dawes pulled out his under- 
slung pipe during the salad course, 
asked Mrs. Edge: “You really 
wouldn’t mind if I smoked my pipe 
now?” 

Said Mrs. Edge with a _ wise 
smile: “Not even the Vice President 
of the United States can smoke 
his pipe at this dinner table. You 
smoke a cigaret. You cannot smoke 
your pipe in this room, until the 
dinner is over and everybody but 
yourself has a chance to escape.” 

Thereupon, Senator Edward I. 
Edwards of New Jersey, Democrat, 
famed for the appearance of his 
face in Lucky Strike advertise- 
ments, offered Mr. Dawes a cigaret. 
The Vice President accepted it, took 
two deep inhales, crumpled it on his 
plate. Later, in the drawing room, 
he resorted to his pipe. 


In Oklahoma © 


Governor Henry Simpson John- 
ston of Oklahoma, who used to 
lecture on the religious aspects of 


*Mrs. Peter Goelet Gerry of Rhode Island 
was elected president (Time, Feb. 7). 





the Ku Klux Klan, is a profound 
student of ritualism, spiritualism, 
occultism, etc. One day he found 
a married woman, Mrs. O. O. Ham- 
monds, who could plumb the depths 
of Rosicrucian* philosophy with 
him. Together they plumbed. 
Governor Johnston was so pleased 
that he made her his “executive 





N. E. A. 


THE GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 
She plumbed, he plumbed 


secretary,” his confidential adviser. 
He appointed her husband State 
Health Commissioner. She _ sug- 
gested other appointments; grew 
flippant and haughty toward politi- 
cal leaders. Last week internal 
affairs in Oklahoma reached an 
apogee when one of the Governor’s 
friends in the State Senate intro- 
duced a resolution demanding the 
dismissal of Mrs. O. O. Hammond, 
declaring she was offensive to the 
Senate. Governor Johnston can 
take his choice: Rosicrucian phil- 
osophy or political tranquility. 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


would lose all _ its 
charms for me if I thought I 
should meet nobody there but 
Americans and foreigners,” cried 
Manuel Quezon, President of the 
Philippine Senate, as little brown 
men beat their palms in approba- 
tion last week. Once before he had 
said: “I would rather have a gov- 
ernment run like hell by Filipinos 
than one run like heaven by Amer- 
icans.” 


“Heaven 


A siren screeched in the U. S. 
Treasury Building in Washington. 
Timid clerks rushed into the corri- 


*Secret sect which claims to understand 
the mysteries of Nature; founded in Europe, 
1313. 
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dors, craned quaking necks. As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Dewey was irked. He had ordered 
all employes to remain in their of- 
fices when the burglar siren sound- 
ed, so that guns could sweep the 
corridors clear of thugs, bandits, 
etc. Last week’s screech was only 
a test case. 


In Georgia, on the road between 
Swainsboro and Soperton, a small 
ear bounced along, one night last 


week. Three men with white sacks 
over their heads stopped that car, 


dragged its driver from the wheel, . 


beat him into insensibility with 
stout pine boards. He, Editor H. 
M. Flanders of the Soperton News, 
had written an editorial attacking 
bootleggers. Several years ago, he 


had been shot and wounded for a 
similar editorial. 


Horseplay 

A gridiron calls for red meat. 
Raw politics are red meat for 
journalists. Were Washington full 
of statesmen, the Capital news- 
gatherers’ Gridiron Club would lead 
a meagre existence. Last week’s 
Gridiron dinner, though it was the 
second in three months, was a 
bountiful feast. 

As usual, the President and his 
aids were on hand, and legislators 
aplenty. John DV. Rockefeller Jr., 
Tsar Kenesaw Mountain Landis of 
professional baseball, President E. 
H. H. Simmons of the New York 
Stock Exchange, General Pershing 
and notable sundries provided the 
lay relief which is necessary to 
save a Gridiron dinner from becom- 
ing mere facetious shop talk among 
mutually bored familiars. 

When the Gridiron 
there came first a Latin-Amer- 
ican revolution. A careful count 
revealed no casualties, the sole re- 
sult being the inauguration of 
two men named Brown as _ the 
new Gridiron president. Ultimate- 
ly it became clear that only one 
Brown, by name Ashmun Norris, 
of the Providence Journal, was 
president. The other, Harry Jay 
Brown of the Salt Lake Tribune, 
was vice president. 

The 69th Congress was sent to 
eternal rest and President Coolidge 
was addressed in a solo parody: 
Oh, boy, I’m lucky; I'll say I'm lucky 
This is my lucky day. 

The current Senate’s “investi- 
gating” record was defended by a 
testy, strutting Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. “A great nose,” the clown 
trumpeted through his own, “in- 
dicates a great Senate. ... This 
convexity, this pimple of curiosity, 
this wart of circumspection, is in- 
deed worthy of jest. I say these 
things about the Senate’s nose 
lightly enough myself, but I shall 
allow none other to utter them.” 

A mock band of sight-seers was 
conducted through a Navy yard to 
see keels being laid—paper keels. 


sputtered, 
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The “sailors” sang: 
Then blow, ye critics, blow; 
A-sailing we will go; 
The merest hint of a nice blue-print 
Will drive the foe away. . . 
Senator Charles Linza MeNary 
of Oregon and Rperesentative Gil. 
bert N. Haugen of Iowa, co-au- 
thors of “the best advertised piece 
of literature in modern times,” 
were obliged to stand, in person, 


© National 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
The least laughter resulted 


while impersonators chanted “The 
Corn Belt Is Getting On Its Ear.” 
A verse: 


Don’t forget it’s getting late 

Out in the new-mown hay, 
Think of 1928 

Out in the new-mown hay. 
For when Dawes is coming down the track 
And Lowden pats the farmer's back, 
Someone may slide off the stack 

Out in the new-mown hay. 
We have waited long enough 

Out in the new-mown hay. 

Now it’s time to do your stuff 

Out in the new-mown hay. 

For although you've got the farmer's goal 
From loway to Minnesote 
Don’t forget that farmers vote 

Out in the new-mown hay. 

The President’s henchman, 
Frank Waterman Stearns, was fre 
named “the Colonel House of Bos- 
ton.” Prohibition Chief Lincoln 
C. Andrews saw himself tending 
bar to a furtive, thirsty Unde 
Sam. Very few Gridiron perennials 
were dragged out but Coolidge 
Silence got its time-honored met- 
tion, as did the Coolidge electri- 
cal horse. The latter, howevel, 
was rechristened “Old Dynamo, 
by Tom Edison out of Electre 
Socket.” ; 

Political atmosphere in Washing: 
ton can often be gauged, inverse 
ly, by the success of Gridirov 
skits. At last week’s horseplay, 
the least laughter resulted when 
the scribes tried to joke about 
Secretary Kellogg’s application of 
the Monroe Doctrine to oil wells. 
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Brother 


Last week a man who kept his 
promise died in Baltimore. That 
promise—and the course of nature 
—had made him obscure. He was 
Joseph R. Wilson, younger brother 
of the late Woodrow Wilson. When 
big brother became President, little 
brother agreed not to seek political 
employment. Without avail, friends 
of the family urged that Joseph 
be appointed secretary of the Sen- 
ate or Postmaster at Nashville, 
Tenn. Joseph, onetime city editor 
of the Nashville Banner, even re- 
fused to act as Washington cor- 
respondent for several newspapers. 
He died at the age of 59—a suc- 
cessful manager for the Maryland 
Casualty Co. People said he looked 
like the War President, except that 


his features were harder, and gen- 
ius had not touched his brow. 


FARMERS 
Veto 


‘IT am therefore obliged to return 
Senate bill 4808 ... without my 
approval.” 

The Senate received last week 
adocument (nearly 11,000 words*) 
concluding with these words and 
signed with the big C-flourish of 
the signature: Calvin Coolidge. 
It was his expected veto of the 
MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill. 

Said the Baltimore Sun (Demo- 
cratic): “Mr. Coolidge did not 
merely refuse to sign the measure. 
He kicked it out of the White 
House with as strong denunciation 
of its provisions in sum and in 
detail as has been heard in or out 
if Washington during the months 
of its consideration. ... That is what 
the country wanted him to do.” 

The veto message was not a 
Masterpiece of style, organ- 
wation or logic. It was repetitious. 
But it was also devastating. Many 
a disinterested person who was 
dbliged to read it admitted he was 
rady to quit midway and concede 
the debate to the President. There 
was, however, one sharp aphorism 
reminiscent of the Coolidge first 
known to fame. It was: “Gov- 
emment price fixing, once started, 
has alike no justice and no end. 
It is an economic folly from which 
this country has every right to be 
spared,” 

For the rest, the President’s 
paragraphs were like a well-trained 
pack of dogs worrying a clumsy 

arto death. 

Considered merely as a debate 
® which the President took the 
negative side, a referee from Mars 
would almost certainly give the 
teision to the President. For 
the following reason: 

Those in favor of the bill 

Were too inclined to shout as 


‘The National Affairs section of Time 
erages about 5,000 words. 


TIME 
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THE LATE MR. WILSON 
Honest 


their major argument: “Some- 
thing must be done. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is something 
—we don’t know exactly what. 
Give it a try; it may not be so 
bad as it looks.” 

Whereas, the President, rep- 
resenting the negative, was 
able to cite dozens of specific 
defects in the bill and to sug- 
gest dozens of specifically evil 
consequences which, it could 
not be denied, might arise. 
Nevertheless, no Martian and 

few Earth-men could say that the 
President triumphed as a _ states- 
man. For this reason: 

The President, in his pen- 
ultimate paragraph, said that 
there were other farm relief 
measures for which “I wish 
again to renew my _recom- 
mendations.” But, if any of 
these measures have names,* 
the public generally does not 
know them, and the President 
is certainly not identified with 
them as he is, for example, 
with the Protective Tariff. 


The President gave as basic rea- 
ons for vetoing the. McNary- 
Haugen bill: 

1) It is unconstitutional; be- 
cause the President’s power of 
appointment is limited in the mat- 
ter of selection of a “Farm Board.” 

2) It is unconstitutional be- 
cause of its discriminating taxa- 
tion (equalization fee). 

3) It is price-fixing. 

4) Under it, most farmers 
would suffer, a few would benefit 
only temporarily. 

5) The scheme, however good 


*One may be the Curtis-Crisp bill. 

+Unconstitutionality was argued by At- 
torney-General Sargent in a  56,000-word 
addendum to the veto. 


or bad in theory, is unworkable in 
practice and would involve an un- 
precedented and _ horrifying  bu- 
reaucracy. 


Some of the 
tences: 

“... It says in effect that all 
the agricultural scientists and all 
the thinking farmers of the last 


50 years are wrong, that what we 


ought to do is not to encourage 
diversified agriculture but instead 
put a premium on one-crop farm- 
ing. . . . The bill upholds as ideals 
of American farming the men who 


grow cotton, corn, rice, swine, to- 


bacco or wheat, and nothing else. 

If this is a true farm-relief 
measure, why does it leave out the 
producers of beef cattle, sheep, 
dairy products, poultry products, 
potatoes, hay, fruit, vegetables, 
oats, barley, rye, flax and _ the 
other important agricultural lines? 
. . » It seems almost incredible that 
the producers of hogs, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco and cotton should be 
offered a scheme of legislative re- 
lief in which the only persons who 
are guaranteed a profit are the 
exporters, packers, millers, cotton 
spinners and other processors... . 
To expect to increase prices 
and then to maintain them on 


a higher level by means of a 
plan which must of necessity in- 
crease production while decreasing 
consumption is to fly in the face 
of an economic law as well estab- 
lished as any law of nature.... 
To have effective control, we 
would have to have control of not 
only one food product but of all 
substitutes. ... The administra- 
tive difficulties involved are suf- 
ficient to wreck the plan. . . . Some 
conception of the magnitude of the 
task may be had when we consider 
that if the wheat, the corn and the 
cotton crops had been under op- 
eration in the year 1925, collection 
would have been required from 
an aggregate of 16,034,466,679 
units. ... The main policy of this 
bill is an entire reversal of what 
has been heretofore thought to be 
sound. Instead of undertaking to 
secure a method of orderly mar- 
keting which will dispose of prod- 
ucts at a profit, it proposes to dis- 
pose of them at a loss. It runs 
counter to the principle of con- 
servatism, which would require us 
to produce only what can be done 
at a profit; not to waste our soil 
and resources producing what is to 
be sold at a loss to us for the bene- 
fit of the foreign consumer. ... 
This measure is so long and in- 
volved that it is impossible to dis- 
cuss it without going into many 
tiresome details. Many other rea- 
sons exist why it ought not to be 
approved, but it is impossible to 
state them all without writing a 
book.” 


President’s sen- 
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Destruction 


Along the Germano-Polish fron- 
tier heavy earth charges of dyna- 
mite sent ciods, cement and steel 
hurtling. ... 

Polish frontier guards could not 
conceal their satisfaction—nor Ger- 
mans their discomfiture. The hurt- 
ling fragments meant that the 
Germans were carrying out their 
promise to the Allied Council of 
Ambassadors (TIME, Dec. 20) that 
they would destroy the German 
fortifications against Poland, Ger- 
many having entered the League of 
Nations. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Cabinet 


Two years and four months in 
office crowned the Baldwin Cabinet, 
last week, on the occasion of a com- 
promise (see below) between its 
moderate majority led by Premier 
Baldwin and the arch-Tory group. 
This compromise effected, Britons 
could look with a justified satis- 
faction on the following men, now 
more firmly at the helm of State 
than ever: 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Leader of the 
House of Commons—Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs—Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Secretary of State for Home Af- 
fairs—Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 
—Leopold C. M. S. Amery. 

Secretary of State for India—The 
Earl of Birkenhead. 


The full Cabinet roster runs 
to 21 ministers, with six more 
in a secondary category and not 
ordinarily present at the Cabinet 
table—an example, the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, A. M. Mac- 
Robert. Two peers hold high but 
chiefly honorary Cabinet rank: the 
Ear! of Balfour (Premier 1902-05), 
and the Marquess of Salisbury— 
these respectively Lord President 
of the Council, and Leader of the 
House of Lords. 

Baldwin, steady country squire 
and ironmaster; Chamberlain, aus- 
terely Victorian Birmingham politi- 
cian; Churchill, hot-head of a half- 
dozen simultaneous careers; Joyn- 
son-Hicks, plus royaliste que le 
roi; Amery, implacable Imperial- 
ist; Birkenhead, a lawyer, brilliant, 
fashionable, yet most profound: 
these are Britain’s Big Six. 

Not only has Premier Baldwin 
kept from falling between the two 
stools of his party (Moderate- 
Conservative, and Tory), but his 
old fashioned brier pipe has become 





STANLEY BALDWIN 


. . « has not fallen between two 
stools 


so much a part of the British scene 
that last week the King-Emperor 
remarked, on seeing a mammoth 
pipe exhibited as an advertisement, 
“They ought to give it to Baldwin.” 


Blatancy eg Moderation 


The public acts of Premier Bald- 
win’s Government, last week, let 
two sizable cats out of the Cabi- 
net’s bag, the drawstrings of which 
have been kept knotted tightly at 
secret Cabinet sessions for weeks. 
It was clear that the moderate 
Baldwin-Chamberlain* cabinet-fac- 
tion had finally composed their dif- 
ferences with the _ reactionary 
Churchill}—Birkenhead** group. 
Swift action followed, letting the 
cats out of the bag. 

Russian Cat. The  Churchill- 
Birkenhead clique, arch-Russo- 
phobes, dictated (as their share of 
the Cabinet compromise) a note of 
“protest and warning” to the So- 
viet Government. The language of 
this note was not that of dip- 
lomacy. It was intelligible to the 
man in the street and clear to the 
man in the gutter. Had such a note 


*Rt. Hon. Sir Austen Chamberlain, K. 
G. (Knight of the Order of the Garter), 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
Deputy Leader of the House of Commons. 

7Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill. C. 
H. (Companion of Honour), Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

**Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead, K. C. 
ae (Council), Secretary of State for 
ndia. 


been addressed to the U. S., French, 
or Italian Government by the Brit. 
ish it would have constituted an in. 
sult, only to be avenged by war, 
Paradoxically the mild, peace-prop- 
agating Sir Austen Chamberlain 
was obliged to sign this note as 
Foreign Secretary. His was anoth. 
er slice of the Cabinet Compromise 
(see below). 


Russophobe Note: “His Majesty's 
Government consider it necessary 
to warn the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics in the gravest 
terms that there are limits beyond 
which it is dangerous to drive 
public opinion in this country 
and that the continuance of such 
acts as here complained of must 
sooner or later render _ inevi- 
table the abrogation of the trade 
agreement,* the _ stipulations of 
which have been so flagrantly vio- 
lated, and even the severance of 
ordinary diplomatic relations.” 

With this threat: blazoned, the 
British note went on to asperse in- 
dividually and by name five of- 
ficials of the Soviet Government, 
Example: Georg Tchitcherin, Soviet 
Foreign Minister, was described as 
possessed of the “delusion... 
[and] obsession, which is as illogi- 
cal as ill-founded ... that Great 
Britain is continually _ plotting 
against the Union of Socialist So- 
veit Republics. . . .” ; 

Further compliments to M. Tehit- 
cherin included reference to his 
“nervous mind,” his “preference for 
bad over good sources of informa- 
tion,” and his “malevolent bias 
which makes pure invention the 
basis or support of his policy.” 


Specific Charges. 1) That the 
Politbureau of the Communist 
party is really the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and that M. Bukharin of 
the Politbureau has said: “The 
English miners’ strike and the na- 
tional revolution in China are, 
it seems to me, the chief spots 
where the Communist Parties must 
apply their efforts... .” 

2) That Isvestia is the of 
ficial and responsible newspaper 
of the Soviet Government whith 
is accordingly responsible for 
“grossly insulting and mendacious 
cartoons” of British statesmen, ete. 

Conclusion. “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are not concerned with 
the domestic affairs of Russia nor 
with its form of government. All 
they require is that that Govern 
ment should refrain from interfer 
ence with purely British concerns 
and abstain from hostile action 0 
propaganda against British sub 
JOC ss « 

“His Majesty’s Government trust 


*On June 4, 1923, the Soviet Governmett 
signed the following agreement: 

“The Soviet Government undertakes né 
to support with funds, or in any ot 
form, persons or bodies or agencies or I 
stitutions whose aim is to spread discontent 
or foment rebellion in any part of # 
British Empire, and to impress upon its 
officers and officials full and continuous 
servance of these conditions.” 
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that this protest and warning will 
be received by the Union of Soviet 
Republics with the attention they 
require and that no further cause 
of complaint may be given.” 
(Signed) 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Press Reaction. In Moscow, 
Isvestia commented : 


“Individual Soviet citizens have 
gone to China and enlisted in the 
Chinese armies just as English 
volunteers joined the Boers and 
as Lord Byron fought for Greece. 
... England protests against the 
aid which we gave the striking 
coal miners, but the British sent 
money here for the Patriarch Tik- 
hon. Great Britain must realize 
that a break with us means a 
break with one-sixth of the world.” 

The London press reacted coldly 
to the note, took the tone that 
its charges were true but that such 
strong language was appropriate 
only to an actual breaking off of 
negotiations, and could do no good 
as a threat. The Independent Roth- 
ermere Evening News reflected the 
general attitude when its editor 
wrote wittily: 

“The proverbial dog with tallow 
legs being pursued through the 
nether regions by an asbestos cat 
is in a better case than the fugi- 
tive hope that the Soviet will not 
give further cause for complaint.” 


The Liberal Star dubbed the note 

mere “beating of the air,” added: 
“It lends color to the story that 
the government intends to euchre 
both the Soviet and the die-hards 
here by deferring a break until 
next year and then making Bol- 
shevism an election issue.” 


Soviet Reply. Since Soviet For- 
eign Minister Tchitcherin is re- 
ceiving treatment at a German spa, 
it was Acting Foreign Minister 
Litvinov who replied to Britain: 

“If the British government thinks 
that abrogation [of its relations 
with Soviet Russia] is demanded 
by the interests of the British 
people and general peace, the Brit- 
ish government must assume full 
responsibility for the ensuing con- 
sequences. The Soviet government 
will continue its policy of peace, ex- 
cluding any aggressive spirit to- 
ward any other countries, and will 
sincerely welcome any mutual step 
toward peace on the part of Great 
Britain. ” 

The Russian note then matched 
almost line for line the  anti- 
British outburst of Soviet states- 
men with similar virulently anti- 
Russian. utterances from Winston 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and 
Colonel Amery. Shrewd, M. Lit- 
Vinov, pointed out that no Anglo- 
Russian “agreement exists limit- 
ing the liberty of the press or 
speech within the boundaries of 











either country.” 


Chinese Cat. With the Church- 
ill-Birkenhead Russophobe cat out 
of the Cabinet’s bag and mewing 
rather plaintively in the streets, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain could re- 
joice in the enthusiastic reception 
given by the whole British press to 
an announcement he was able to 
make, last week, concerning China. 

This was that the Cabinet would 
not pursue a Chinaphobe policy in 
an effort to wrest back the Brit- 
ish concession at Hankow from the 
Chinese Nationalists who recently 
seized it by mob force (TIME, 
Jan. 17). Sir Austen made public, 
last week, the secret text of the 
present Chino-British agreement 
concerning Hankow (TIME, Jan. 
24 et seq.); and this was found 
to be a quiet peaceable undertaking 
to administer. Hankow in future 
by a Chino-British Council on 
which Chinese would slightly pre- 
dominate. 

A year or even six months ago 
this announcement would have 
brought protests from all factions 
that Great Britain was knuckling 
under shamefully to the Chinese 
Nationalists. By last week, how- 
ever, the strength of the Chinese 
Nationalists was so well realized in 
London that reactions from the 
chief political factions were unani- 
mously favorable. 


Hot Tea, Scalding Coffee 


The figure of a great British 
Colonial Secretary, recently dipped 
in hot tea and then in scalding 
coffee, brooded, last week, over the 
lobby of the House of Commons. 
By tea and coffee this blatantly 
brand new statue of the late famed 
Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1911) 
had been toned down to a decorous 
brown patina. Right Honorable 
Members looked up at “Joe” Cham- 
berlain, the redoubtable right hand 
man of the great Gladstone; then 
they drifted from the Lobby into 
the Chamber, and there heard 
“Joe’s” son, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain read an amazing tissue of 
threats and imprecations against 
Soviet Russia (see above). 


Golden Crown 


Speaking at a banquet-last week, 
Edward of Wales urged upon 
steady-going Britons the slogan: 
“Adopt! Adapt! Improve!” 

But last week Their Majesties were 
still reigning in the good old way. 
At the London Hospital, Queen-Em- 
press Mary bent for a moment last 
week over a crippled girl’s cot. 

Questioned the blue-eyed, tow- 
headed child: “Are you really my 
Queen? I thought you always 
wore a golden crown.” 

Said the Queen-Empress Victoria 
Mary: “My dear, I am sorry I 
have left my golden crown at home. 








| 


When I go out I wear only this 
— of crown,”—pointing to her 
at. 

Then, turning to the brown- 
bearded man who was standing 
near a cot across the aisle, Her 
Majesty continued: “Come here, 
George. This little girl wonders 
why we are not wearing our 
crowns. This is the King, my 
ei 


Whooping Diamonds 

Wealth seemed to shimmer in 
the hot sunshine that poured last 
week upon a Union Jack unfurled 
from a tall staff at Grasfontein, 


South Africa. 

When the flag should crumple 
down, 17,000 would-be diamond dig- 
gers would rush in a mad scram- 
bling race to stake out diamond 
claims in a new field. 

Oldtime prospectors grumbled 
They had no chance. The great 
diamond syndicates had hired pro- 
fessional runners who would dis- 
tance the old fogies to richest dia- 
mond earth... . 

Twenty minutes before the flag 
should have fallen the old pros- 
pectors made a rush. Whooping, 
they dashed through the thin police 
line, got the best dirt staked out 
before startled athletes could catch 
up. . 
Soon the Commissioner of Mines 
for South Africa declared the pre- 
mature rush illegal, nullified all 
claims. 

Johannesburg news organs hotly 
demanded that some other method 
than a foot race be used to appor- 
tion what promises to be a $5,000,- 
000 field. 


GERMANY 


National Comeback 


Approximately once a year the 
New York Herald Tribune bestirs 
its European’ correspondents’ to 
produce a most notable, significant 
report. Little more than a year 
ago famed correspondent Arthur 
Ruh! reported ably on Russia 
(Tre, Oct. 5, 1925); and last week 
the Herald Tribune’s Berlin news- 
gatherer, John Elliott, took the 
measure of commercial Germany 
with a miscellaneous but imposing 
array of facts: 

@ Teuton beer bibbers are stead- 
ily drinking back to normalcy. In 
1913 Germans drank an average of 
102 quarts of beer each per year, 
in 1923 only 47 quarts, nowadays 
76 quarts. 

@ Still more impressive is the 
comeback of German = shipping. 
War losses and a disastrous peace 
cut the German mercantile ton- 
nage from over 5,000,000 tons to 
320,000 in 1919. Today the Ger- 
mans have bought back so many 
confiscated ships and built so many 
new ones that their tonnage has 
surged up above 3,000,000. Next 
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year the North German Lloyd ex- 
pects to wrest the transatlantic 
speed record from the British 
Mauretania, famed “fastest liner 
in the world,” with two super- 
speed new German ships of 46,000 
tons, the Bremen and the Europa. 
(Last fall the Woolworth interests 
opened their first “5 & 10” store in 
Berlin, an innovation which has 
caught rapidly, as has the re- 
cently introduced U. S. installment 
plan. 

@ Since 1925 very many German 
industrialists have been “Amer- 
icanizing” their plants, notably in- 
spired by a potent volume, Das 
Amerikanische Wirtschaftswunder. 
The author, famed economist Pro- 
fessor Julius Hirsch, declares: 
“When we learned that these de- 
spised Americans brought into be- 
ing in a twinkling of an eye an 
army of two million men equipped 
with the best War supplies and 
transported it overseas without 
suffering any loss from our U-boats, 
and when we further learned that 
these same Americans, in spite of 
their high wages, manufactured 
automobiles—and other things be- 
sides automobiles—so cheaply that 
they beat our own manufacturers 
in our own country in spite of high 
tariff defenses, it was only natural 
and inevitable that we looked to 
‘Americanization’ as the panacea 
and the salvation anchor in our 
economic distress.” 

@ Actually the German _indus- 
trialists have named “Americaniza- 
tion” the working of two principles 
applied with great vigor during the 
past year: 1) “Rationalization,” 
a high-sounding term for weeding 
out superfluous employes; 2) 
“Trustification,” the major tend- 
ency in German industry which has 
now evolved some 3,000 function- 
ing trusts. 
C( German “trustification” covers 
absolutely the four major indus- 
tries: coal, steel, chemicals and 
textiles—the name of the chemical 
trust running to 58 letters: Die 
Interessengemeinschaft Farbenin- 
dustrie Aktiengesellschaft (for 
short called the “J. G.’’) 

C Super-trustification, or the 
formation of international cartels, 
now locks the whole European bone 
enc glue industry in step with 
Go-many—no mean feat—and Ger- 
mans have pioneered the Franco- 
German-Belgio-Luxembourg-S a ar 
steel cartel, etc. 

@ Meanwhile the highest wage of 
any German manual worker is 55 
marks ($14) a week, and skilled 
textile workers get only 30 marks 
($7.50) weekly. 

@ The British Coal Strike proved 
an absolute bonanza to German 
industry, and many of the British 
markets captured then (T1mg, May 
10 to Nov. 29) are still held. Re- 
cently the Frankfurter Zeitung 
exulted: “The coal strike was the 
stirrup and now our industry is 


firmly in the saddle.” 

C@ Finally Germans look with 
kindling imaginations to _ their 
great future in the air. Die 
Deutsche Luft Hansa, the state- 
subsidized air trust, flew its 120 
planes almost four million miles 








© Wide World 
Dr. Jose YANGUAS 
Mystic, impetuous 


last year, with some 60,000 pas- 
sengers. Berlin is already linked 
by air to London, Paris, Moscow 
and the Scandinavian capitals. 
Next summer the German air net 
will be flung southward, to Madrid, 
Vienna and (co-operating with 
the new Italian Aero Lloyd) to 
Rome. Herr Hermann Mayen- 
berger, operating expert of the 
Colon Co., Hispano-Zeppelin firm, 
announces definitely that in the 
spring of 1928 Zeppelins now 
building at Friedrichshafen will be 
flying on a four-and-one-half-day 
schedule between’ Seville and 
Buenos Aires, a transatlantic run 
now made by the fastest steamers 
in 20 days. 


SPAIN 


Precocious Minister 


Like an ivory chessman smashed 
by a petulant master the career of 
a young Spanish politician snapped 
in two last week, when Dictator 
General Primo de Rivera demanded 
his resignation and received it in a 
loosely oval hand. 

_Fifteen months ago this preco- 
cious young man, Dr. José Yanguas, 
then Professor of International 
Law at the University of Madrid, 
was given the portfolio of Foreign 
Minister (T1rmg, Dec. 14, 1925), an 
honor and a responsibility usually 
reserved for men of ripe age and 
riper experience. 

As Foreign Minister, Dr. Yan- 
guas gave orders to Spain’s am- 





bassadors in every capital. Some 
were diplomats twice his age. But 
his 15-month régime has been jl 
starred. . 

Described as “mystic, intransi- 
geant, impetuous,” Dr. Yanguas 
has stood so firmly on the letter 
of Spain’s_ international _ rights 
that: 1) Spain quit the League 
of Nations after making politically 
impossible demands for a Perman. 
ent League Council Seat (Tie, 
March 29, 1926 et seq.); 2) In 
Paris, last week, a secret Franco- 
Spanish parley concerning Moroc- 
co broke down after prolonged 
negotiations. 

With the political snuffing out of 
Dr. Yanguas, last week, League 
well-wishers hoped that Spain 
would again send a representative 
to League sessions—a course per- 
fectly open to her, since the Span- 
ish resignation from the League 
does not take effect for another 
twelvemonth, and may: be with- 
drawn in the meantime. 

Instead of appointing a_ new 
Foreign Minister, last week, Dicta- 
tor Premier Primo de Rivera took 
this portfolio himself. 


RUSSIA 


Dolgorukovo 


The Grand Duke Nikolai,* the 
Grand Duke Cyril,* Prince Felix 
Youssoupov, and other pre-eminent 
Russian emigrés well kriow where 
to find many a gem and golden 
ruble buried and hidden by them- 
selves before they fled Russia. Re- 
cently Prince Dolgorukovo, rela- 
tively small aristocratic fry, en- 
tered Russia in disguise to retrieve 
some of his buried treasure. ... 
__Prince Dolgorukovo has been res- 
ident in Paris since the Red Rev- 
olution, has sunk to penury. Riches 
indisputably his were to be had 
for the digging, in Russia. By 
great good fortune he was able to 
buy a forged Russian passport 
from a Soviet official in Paris. 
Fifty per cent of the to-be-dug-up- 
treasure was all the official asked, 
and he entered Russia with Prince 
Dolgorukovo to insure good faith. 

Soon rubles, family plate and 
gems were unearthed and divided 
at the onetime Dolgorukovo estate 
near Kursk. Then the Soviet of- 
ficial produced a_ whistle, blew, 
summoned agents of the secret po- 
lice who seized Prince Dolgorukovo. 
Last week he was executed by or- 
der of the Soviet Cabinet in the 
Lubianka prison, Moscow. Callous, 
the Soviet executor merely walked 
into the room where stood Prince 
Dolgorukovo, drew a revolver, and 
shot him, without preliminaries, in 
the back of the head. Soon the 
eorpse of Prince Dolgorukovo was 
flung into a cart with those of 
18 executed criminals, dumped 
with these into a common grave. 


*Pretenders to the Imperial Throne of 
Russia. 
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Foreign News—(Continued] 


JUGOSLAVIA 


First in History 


Deputies of the Opposition cried 
“Butcher! Torturer! Nero! Judas! 
Hypocrite!” and many another heat- 
ed epithet at Minister of Interior 
Boza Maximovitch, last week, at 
Belgrade. 

They shouted that M. Maxi- 
movitch and the Belgrade Chief of 





® International 


’ KinG ALEXANDER I 
Clothes did not make the man 


Police Sokolovitch had caused hun- 
dreds of voters to be beaten and 
intimidated. 

At last Minister of Interior 
Maximovitch rose to defend him- 
self. He is a staunch royalist, a 
popular, impressive man. Feminine 
ears were attentive in the gallery. 

“Before God and my _ King,” 
cried M. Maximovitch, “I declare 
that these slanders are lies! My 
character should—” 

At that instant a man, stark 
naked, his body a mass of bruises, 
rushed down the aisle and up to 
the tribune. While shrieks  re- 
sounded from the gallery, this man, 
me Jovan Risitch, coughed and 
spat blood upon the floor, then 
cried in a husky voice: “You, Maxi- 
movitch, did this to me! Last night 
your assassin Sokolovitch had me 
stripped as I am now and beat me 
himself because I—a poor govern- 
ment clerk—would not vote as you 
ordered,” 

Historians wracked their mem- 
ries for a similar incident in the 
whole chronicle of parliaments. The 
sensation at Belgrade, last week, 
cannot be put in words. Yet in 
the Balkans incidents almost as 
scandalous occur not infrequently. 
Therefore, last week, “nothing hap- 








pened”’—except that two  investi- 
gations were started: one to plumb 
the alleged iniquities of the police; 
the other to apprehend those re- 
sponsible for introducing a naked 
man into Parliament. 


To His Majesty Alexander I, 
King of the Slavs, Croats and 
Slovenes, “Jugoslavs,” or ‘“South- 
ern Slavs,” this news of a naked 
man was worse than scandalous. It 
meant trouble for King Alexander 
in furthering his pet scheme to 
create a Royalist dictature with 
himself as Dictator. This scheme 
has matured so rapidly of late that 
even the Croatian Opposition lead- 
er, fiery Stefan Raditch, has been 
won over to support His Majesty. 
But the revelation of last week 
was most unsettling, cast a black 
stigma on the Royalist cause. A 
lady-in-waiting revealed that the 
King said bitterly to Queen Marie 
(daughter of Marie of Rumania): 
“One man without clothes seems 
stronger than my robes of State.” 


CHINA 
Basest War Lord 


Cursed is this man and void 
of law and right... 
Unfit for public rule or 
private care... 
My heart detests him as 
the gates of Hell... 
—Iniap Bx. IX 

Amid Homeric moil and treach- 
ery the city of Shanghai changed 
hands, last week, falling to China’s 
best detested War Lord, Chang 
Tsung-chang, called “Chang of 
Shantung.”* 

When Chang, a six-foot bandit 
chieftain, visited Peking, last win- 
ter, cultivated Chinese were shocked 
to see in his train as concubines 
some eighty young women seized 
by his soldiers from the richest 
fathers and husbands in Shantung 
province. Conscienceless and avar- 
icious, Chang has farmed tribute 
out of this densely populated prov- 
ince until even the poorest have 
yielded all that could be seized. 

Since October Chang has been 
wringing $300,000 a month addi- 
tional tribute out of Sun Chuan- 
fang, the comparatively benevolent 
despot at Shanghai, in payment for 
not attacking Sun in the rear, 
while Sun has been defending 
Shanghai from the Southern Na- 
tionalist (Cantonese) Army (TIME, 
Oct. 4 et seq.). 

Broken Faith. Sun, in return for 
his $300,000 a month, has received 
the aid of several thousand of 
Chang’s hosts as well as_ the 
latter’s “friendship.” But last 
week Chang saw that the Can- 
tonese were pressing hard upon 


“*To be carefully distinguished from his 
nominal overlord, the great Chang Tso-lin, 
“Chang of Manchuria.” 





Sun. The time was opportune to 
forget the $2,000,000 payment that 
had passed between them. Chang, 
ever faithless, forgot it easily; last 
week, ordered his troops with Sun 
to betray the latter, and marched 
upon. Shanghai himself with an 
army said to number 100,000 men. 

Sun Capitulates. Chang and Sun 
met at Nanking, west of Shanghai, 
last week. The tall, heavy-muscled 
Chang curtly told the man from 
whom he had accepted $2,000,000 
that gold was a thing of the past. 
Remained steel and lead. In these 
Chang predominated. He would be 
generous. Sun might keep his head 
upon his shoulders. . . 

From that meeting Sun emerged 
to disappear into hiding in a man- 
ner peculiar to Chinese war lords 
who have been checkmated. He who 
had lorded at Shanghai, absolute 
even a month ago, vanished so 
completely that correspondents re- 
ported him to be in two or three 
places at the same time. 

Chang, victorious traitor, quickly 
moved a division of his troops into 
Shanghai, sent his main army to 
reinforce the troops of Sun which 
had continued all the while their 
stubborn resistance to the National- 
ist attack upon Shanghai. 

Though Sun deserved some sym- 
pathy he is after all only a rather 
superior type of bandit and can flee 
abroad to live on his still consid- 


pe iit cca 


CHANG OF SHANTUNG 
Terrible things are said of him 


erable wealth should he prefer to 
quit the Chinese game of war and 
intrigue. 


At Shanghai 


@ General Li Pao-chang, Shanghai 
Commissioner of Defense, continued 
his attempts to break the general 
strike (Tims, Feb. 28) by order- 
ing soldiers to march about the 


. 
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streets, cutting off the heads of al- 
leged strikers and setting up these 
gory warnings upon poles. 

@ Mr. Thomas Franklin Millard, 
long resident in China as the meti- 
culous and widely quoted corre- 
spondent of the New York Times 
cabled a moving story: “A Chinese 
widow whose livelihood depends on 
a small flower shop in Bubbling 
Well Road, Shanghai, had one son, 
aged 14, who used a bicycle to de- 
liver flowers to foreign residences 
outside the settlement. The boy 
was returning home when he picked 
up a poster, and was seized by 
soldiers and his head cut off in- 
stantly. Today the mother when 
she learned of it was prostrated 
with grief.” 

Cc After five days of this wanton 
decapitation General Li Pao-chang 
posted up a bland proclamation: 
“I am touched by the numerous ex- 
ecutions by my subordinates. They 
were prompted thereto by my or- 
ders to execute on the spot, with- 
out question and without trial. 
This order I now rescind.” 

C_ Li’s butchery had indeed caused 
about half the 110,000 strikers to 
return to work, but in London the 
Laborite Daily Herald pertinently 
exclaimed: “Had the Nationalists 
[Cantonese] done this, what a cry 
of horror and indignation would 
have been raised in this country, 
what a call for strong action! But 
this ‘white terror’s’ victims are only 
trades unionists, so the author is 
‘the defender of Shanghai’ to Brit- 
ish Tories.” 


@ Adherents of the Nationalists 
(Cantonese) mutinied aboard two 
Chinese gunboats in Shanghai har- 
bor last week, and began firing 
one-and-one-half-inch shells into the 
French concession at Shanghai. 
The firing soon ceased without do- 
ing any great damage and appeared 
to have been totally irresponsible. 


C Britons arriving at Shanghai 
from the North, last week, told 
how the great War Lord Chang 
Tso-lin recently sat in at a Mah 
Jong game at Peking for 37 con- 
secutive hours, tired out three sets 
of opponents, and finished with ap- 
proximately the same sum with 
which he had sat down to play. 
For a week thereafter, he was un- 
approachable, ordered cut off the 
heads of two of his own officers 
for the usually insignificant of- 
fense of forcing their way into a 
Peking theatre without paying for 
seats. 

@ When the new War Lord of 
Shanghai, Chang Tsung-chang (see 
above) began to pour his troops 
into the city last week, the British 
landed 5,000 troops and encamped 
them two miles West of Shanghai 
ready for any emergency. Eleven 
thousand more British troops were 
aboard ships in the harbor, as 
were 3,000 U. S. marines and 600 
Japanese troops, 








Quaker Devildog 


To China sailed last week from 


. San Diego, Calif., a Quaker who 


has helped to put down 22 revolu- 
tions in his day, and later fought 
to make of Philadelphia a “dry” 


GENERAL BUTLER 
Once ridiculous 


metropolis. This respected paladin 
from Pennsylvania is of course 
Brigadier General Smedley Dar- 
lington Butler, U. S. M. C. Last 
week the War Department ordered 
General Butler to hasten to Shang- 
hai and there take command of the 
8,000 U. S. marines who may soon 
be fighting a modern Boxer Cam- 
paign.* 

General Butler was a lieutenant 
of marines during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1899-1902). At that time the 
expeditionary forces of the Great 
Powers were fighting the Chinese 
in close co-operation—so close that 
the cry “Blood is thicker than 
water!” reputedly was voiced for 
the first time by a U. S. combatant 
rushing to aid some hard pressed 
Britishers. (The phrase had, how- 
ever, been heard in the 17th Cen- 
tury.) 

Smedley D. Butler, — sturdy 
Quaker, partook of this courag- 
eous, fighting chivalry. He was 
seen by a British officer to rush 
out under fire and drag a private 
to safety. For this the British 
recommended that he receive the 
Victoria Cross; but at London, ex- 
perts pointed out that he was not 
eligible on technical grounds. 

Circumstances caused him to ap- 
pear momentarily ridiculous as 
Philadelphia Director of Public 


*Keenest interest in his departure was 
felt last week by virile lads in the 
mid-teens who had just read a newly 
published book: Walter Garvin In Mezico, 
A Book For Boys, by Gen. Smedley D. 
Butler and Lieut. Arthur J. Burks (Dor- 
rance, $1.75). 








Safety (Time, Jan. 4, 1926). He 
resigned from the marines to cop. 
tinue as “Philadelphia Dry Tsar,” 
and at the same time Mayor Y, 
Freeland Kendrick of Philadelphia 
dismissed him. The War Depart. 
ment recognized that General But- 
ler had been the victim of Phil 
adelphia politics and allowed him 
to withdraw his resignation. His 
assignment to China is _ prudent, 
well-advised, a happy choice. 


NICARAGUA 


Treaty Proposed 


Some 6,000 U. S. marines held 

all the important Nicaraguan cities 
except Matagalpa and Granada last 
week, 
The British Government sent the 
cruiser Colombo to anchor off Cor- 
into, but gave notice that it would 
not transgress the Monroe Doctrine 
by landing troops. 

President Juan Sacasa of Nice- 
aragua (recognized by Mexico) was 
hard pressed in the Interior by 
troops of President Diaz of Nic- 
aragua (recognized by the U. §.). 
Sacasa forces had been pressing 
hard early in the week, upon Diaz 
troops defending the cities Chinan- 
dega, Leon and Ioma. When these 
cities were occupied by U. S. ma- 
rines, their onetime defenders were 
able to rally and rout the attack- 
ing troops. The instant was ripe 
for President Diaz, synchronous 
with U. S. financial interests, to 
propose the further subordination 
of his country to the U. S. 

At Managua, the Capital of 
Nicaragua, President Diaz pre 
sented to Parliament for approval 
a proposed treaty with the U. &. 
While marines. stood on guard 
about the Parliament House the 
treaty text was commended by a 
vote of confidence and cabled to 
Washington. It provides: 1) that 
the U. S. undertake to preserve 
peace in Nicaragua and the con- 
tinuity of the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment; 2) that accordingly the 
right of intervention in Nicaragua 
be extended to the U. S. by mutual 
consent; 3) that a U. S. financial 
adviser and receiver-general of 
revenues assume the task of re 
habilitating the finances of Nic 
aragua with dictatorial powers; 4) 
that a loan of $20,000,000 from ex- 
clusively U. S. sources is declared 
indispensable for rehabilitating 
Nicaragua; 5) that all _ military 
paraphernalia now possessed by 
Nicaraguans be handed over to 4 
new constabulary, trained by and 
under the command of U. S. of- 
ficers for ten years; 6) that all 
the foregoing considerations show 
that the arrangement Nicaragua 
desires, so far from forming part 
of an imperialistic scheme 0 
U. S. aggrandizement in Central 
America, is nothing less than 4 
highly humanitarian project sought 
by Nicaragua and not by the U. $. 
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Nicaraguans should thereby have 
the certainty that their country 
will not be exploited in a preda- 
tory manner by foreign capital. 

Scattered Nicaraguans of no 
identifiable faction became so in- 
censed that they fired in the gen- 
eral direction of a trainload of 
U. S. marines moving from Chi- 
nandega to Leon. No hair of a 
U. S. head was injured but U. S. 
news organs favorable to the Cool- 
idge-Kellogg policy began to whoop 
up war: “American marines run 
the gauntlet of a leaden hail... . 
Bullets plowed through the wooden 
coaches of the train. ... The ma- 
rines’ commander organized a pun- 
itive expedition and instructed his 
men to chase, shoot or capture the 
attackers.” 


CHILE 
Dictator’s Week 


Dictator-Premier Carlos Ibanez, 
bantam Mussolini, bestirred him- 
self with more than wonted vigor 
throughout the week. He— 

( Suppressed the Communist 
newspaper Justica; banished one- 
time President of the Chamber of 
Deputies Rafael Luis Gumucio as a 
“Red”; jailed onetime Premier La- 
dislao Errazuriz for the same 
trumped-up offense; and arrested 
19 “Red” Deputies and 100 “Red” 
citizens—really his political en- 
emies, who were forthwith hurried 
into exile upon a ship bound for 
Central American ports. 

@ Despatched through his For- 
eign Minister Conrado Rios a bel- 
ligerent proclamation to Chileans in 
Tacna-Arica:* 

“You must not be afraid for the 

future of Tacna-Arica. That terri- 
tory can only be robbed from our 
dominion and flag by force of bay- 
onets. The time nears to notify 
the American nations that the will 
of the Chilean people is to ter- 
minate United States intervention 
and fix our boundary on the River 
Sama line. If Peru continues her 
haughty demands Chile accordingly 
is under the moral obligation to 
declare that Tacna-Arica will be 
annexed to its dominion.” 
@ Received notice from Rome that 
Sefior Villigas, the Chilean Ambas- 
sador, had signed with Signor Mus- 
solini a ten-year treaty of arbitra- 
tion and amity. Significantly, this 
is the first treaty of this kind to be 
signed between Italy and an Amer- 
ican nation,+ though Signor Mus- 
solini has woven a network of 
eleven sinister pacts linking Italy 
with England, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland, Austria, Ger- 
many, Spain, Yemen, Rumania and 
Albania. 

*A territory in dispute between Chile and 
Peru for three generations. Since the 
Harding Administration the U. S. has 
sought to mediate, but the recent Chile- 
: S.Peruvian conference upon Tacna- 


Arica came to an abortive end (TIME, 
March 16, 1925 to June 28, 1926). 
tChile, Colombia and Salvador are the 
only American nations with so much as a 
semi-permanent seat on the Council of the 
ue of Nations. 





TIME 


MUSIC 


“Perfect Tenor” 


To rise to the position of leading 
singer of the Metropolitan, musi- 
cians of this Continent usually 
strive for European reputation 
first. Edward Johnson, by birth, 
Canadian, “trouped it” on the other 


EpwarD JOHNSON 
Romeo is purple Pelléas blue 


side under the name, Eduardo 
Giovanni. Knocking about in all 
kinds of company, playing whatever 
parts fell to him, this Signor Gio- 
vanni finally won his reward. Last 
week, Director Gatti-Casazza as- 
signed him five leading tenor roles 
to be sung within eleven days. 
That is an unusually strenuous 
schedule, demands phenomenal mem- 
ory, perfect physical condition. 
Tenor Johnson satisfies these re- 
quirements. As Romeo, in Romeo 
and Juliet, he appears in the 
medieval doublet and hose, which 
offer few opportunities to the tailor 
who would drape the mishaps of 
nature in kindly camouflage. One 
notices at once why he has been 
called “the perfect tenor.” His 
waistline is where every true Ro- 
meo’s waistline should be, where 
most tenor waistlines are not. 
Another of his roles for the 
eleven-day period is Avito in 
L’Armore dei Tre Re. For this, 
he fits himself snugly into the 
insolent costume of the Florentine 
prince, again doublet, hose, cloak 
and hat with a plume. In a third, 
Pelléas in Pelléas et Mélisande, the 
period is the same. Only the color 
schemes vary. Romeo is purple; 
Avito, grey; Pelléas, blue. The 
wig is always the dark, bobbed one 
that goes with almost anything. 
falls just below the ears, long 
enough to be romantic, short enough 
to avoid bothersomeness. Only in 
the new U. S. opera, The King’s 
Henchman, does Tenor Johnson feel 
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dressed up. As Aethelwold, the 
emissary not quite great enough for 
the mystery of betrayal, he strides 
onto the stage in the heavy leather 
and brass armor of early Saxon 
warriors. Another singer might 
find the weight of these crude gar- 
ments oppressive. 

With so many parts to perform 
in such a brief period of time, one 
rmay wonder with a private grin, 
does Tenor Johnson ever forget 
which medicval garment belong to 
Rumeo, which to Pelléas, which to 
Avito? Since he dresses himself, 
so many ways, does he ever sing to 
the fair Mélisande what is for the 
ears of beautiful Juliet only? The 
executives of the Metropolitan 
Opera will assure you he does not; 
that they know of no singer in their 
distinguished company who lives 
his roles more intently; that only a 
man of his remarkable physical 
endowment could stand the strain 
as he does; that he is a great be- 
liever in physical culture; that 
weekends usually find him near the 
seashore, or in the mountains. 


Ten 


Manhattan’s reviewers’ concensus 
of opinion last week on the violin 
playing of young Benjamin Stein- 
berg, 10, was naturally tainted with 
the chronic suspicion of all re- 
viewers for prodigies. Ben, never- 
theless, did well with his violin, 
and though he quite expectedly 
played wrong notes at times, he ac- 
cepted his bouquets of roses with 
more sang froid than many a pro- 
fessional. With the profits—he 
bought another violin. 


AR T 


Controversial Art 


Such a high court of culture as 
the U. S. Customs Bureau last 
week notified Rumanian Sculptor 
Constantin Brancusi that his stat- 
uary is not Art. This ultimatum 
followed long and learned dis- 
cussions on the part of inspectors 
and it orders. Brancusi to pay a 
40% import duty on about $10,000 
worth of sculpture which he has 
disposed of in this country. 

The situation now stands with 
Sculptor Brancusi paying govern- 
ment duty on his “articles” labeled 
Not Art at the prices they fetched 
as Art. Paul- Morand, French 
writer, said of one of the dis- 
puted pieces, “Bird in Flight”: 
“His birds sing and fly through 

Honest Inspector Kracke 


was controversial. That, of course, 
made me take the situation all the 
universe.” 

Critics have said in effect: “This 
Brancusi is an artistic pervert,” 
while Artist Brancusi once said, 
“With this form I could move the 
universe. 

Pieces 


typical of Brancusi’s 






















work are his “Eve,” which might 
be mistaken for an Afric re- 
ligious symbol or a_representa- 
tion of a huge mushroom which 
has been neatly clipped by a lawn- 
mower; his “Golden Bird,” which 
resembles an immature onion; his 
“Penguins,” which looks like a 















































































N. E. A. 
CONSTANTIN BRANCUSI 


His “Eve” a mushroom? His onion 
a bird? 


badly constructed snowman; his 
“Study of Mlle. Pogany,” which 
resembles nothing so much as drip- 
pings from a glassblower’s tube. 

Sculptor Brancusi simplifies line 
and movement until anything may 
mean anything. Is it then that the 
honest U..S. inspectors are men- 
tally too advanced to comprehend 
plain simplifications? 


Medal Building 


In 1926, 47 new buildings reached 
up to Manhattan skies out of the 
Fifth Avenue district. Nearly all 
are strident homes of commerce. 
But the most beautiful is the new 
Aeolian Hall dedicated to music. 
So recently decreed the Fifth Av- 
enue Association, wherefore its 
president, Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam, (also president of B. Altman 
& Co.) awarded the Aeolian Co. 
the annual gold medal in token of 
its building’s pre-eminent beauty. 
Said the Colonel: “This splendid 
building is a Fifth Avenue-New 
York message of inspiration and 
good will to the country. Such 
structures ... insure our country 
the commercial leadership of the 
world.” 

This was at the dedication cere- 
mony. Representing the Aeolian Co. 
Architect Whitney Warren rose 
from his chair to deliver remarks 
appropriate. “The soul is not al- 
ways in haste, the eyé does not al- 
ways seek the restless gesture of 
the skyscraper, never attaining its 
sky. A little rest, a little peace a 








simplicity complete, a dream sym- 
bolized, as Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam has so fittingly said, by the 
sounds of lute and viol in castle 
parks—I hope that the Aeolian 


Building conveys something of this.. 


In its interior it contains all that 
modern musical demands may re- 
quire.” 


Sweeping Reductions 


Female modern apartment den- 
izens, as crowded for space as 
birds in a cage, viewed with de- 
light a new style of furniture 
brought forth last week by ar- 
tists at the Art Centre, 56th St., 
Manhattan. Artists, although all 
the word knows them to be use- 
less, sometimes have fantastically 
practical ideas. 

At least there seems to be some 
value in a demonstration in which 
they exhibited: a three-quarter bed 
which constricts itself into a 
slender couch, two chiffoniers 
which measure eight inches and 
twenty inches in width, a reading 
table for the bed with top the 
size of a dinner plate, chairs no 
more rugged than most people’s 
bridge tables, vases and lamps 
which economize themselves. as 
they go, skyward as rapidly as 
Gothic spires. 

Mirrors and pictures, guiltless of 
the crime of area, are allowed full 
freedom of the walls. Such ac- 
coutrements, intelligent, it must be 
admitted, are more feminine than 
male. Broad-beamed gentlemen den- 
izens remain skeptical of the idea. 


In Italy 


Signor Mussolini has not even 
yet announced the gifted men who 
will compose the new Italian Acad- 
emy; but, last week, the offiicial 
press keynoted the Academy’s pro- 
gram: 

“Every foreign influence in art 

and culture will be combated to the 
last ditch, the principal ones being 
the American movies, German 
architecture and French modern 
literary modes. No artistic work 
will receive approval unless it is 
100% Italian in style and inspira- 
tion. 
“In addition to outlawing Bohe- 
mianism, one of the academy’s first 
tasks will be curbing all forms of 
private patronage of art and cul- 
ture, which is characterized as 
anachronistic in the Fascist State. 
Another will be the checking of the 
wholesale erection of unbeautiful 
monuments and statues. 


Montmartre or Pantheon 


Again, Christ will represent the 
sufterer. 

This time Maxime del Sarte, who 
styles himself descendant of great 
Andrea del Sarto, has fashionea 
Him from clay in the mold of a 
cross-bearer. Supporting Him 
— poilus, laborers, lame, halt, 

ind. 











The sculptor hears Parisian of- 
ficials arguing as to whether He 
would appear to better advantage 
on the sunny and sinful slopes of 
Montmartre or below near the 
Pantheon, where France’s _illustri- 
ous dead sleep. 

Del Sarte is a rabid royalist 
and whenever the Royalists engage 
the police of the Third*® Republic, 
he may be seen in the front line 
savagely wielding a cane with his 
one good arm. hen he was a 
student at the Sorbonne he led a 
public spanking of his history pro- 
fessor (who had disparaged Joan 
of Arc in a lecture), for which he 
was imprisoned, but later released 
by onetime Minister of the Interior 
Clemenceau on account of “his ad- 
mirable work”. 


Patron 


Just before he sailed for Europe 
on the Leviathan one day last 
week, Otto Hermann Kahn, patron 
of Art, briefly announced the desig- 
nation of Benjamin Wistar Morris 
and Joseph Urban as the two archi- 
tects who will plan the new Metro- 
politan Opera House. He _indi- 
cated that he hoped the perform- 
ances of the architects would be as 
void of modernism as opera itself. 

While abroad Mr. Kahn will in- 
dulge himself in collection. 

Coincident with his sailing was 
his 60th birthday on which un- 
celebrated occasion he remarked: 
“T have been fortunate in having 
success come to me, and still more 
fortunate in not having success 
chill or sisolate me. A _ kind fate 
has endowed me with the con- 





Orro HerMANN KAHN 


“Fate has endowed me.” 


bined gifts of practical qualities 
on the one hand, and appreciation 
of spiritual things, love of beauty 
and sympathy with my fellow be- 
ings on the other. Life is as vivid 
to me, the great adventure of liv- 
ing as thrilling, as in my early 
youth.” 


March 7, 1927 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Fat Tuesday 


A thoughtless pre-Lenten frolic 
on a Shrove Tuesday morning one 
hundred years ago in old New 
Orleans. Through the gumbo mud, 
the open ditches, along the plank 
sidewalks, under the street 
lanterns, paraded seven drunken 
students, back from their schools 
in France. As they whirled past 
the colonial guard station, a 
startled guardsman gave pursuit 
to the celebrators, chased them 
pell-mell down into the Old Quar- 
ter, by the Place D’Armes, past the 
St. Louis Cathedral, along streets 
lined with white houses embroid- 
ered with iron balconies. 

On they went in and out to 
the waterfront, past the already 
world-famed Absinthe House, to 
the levees where thousands of one- 
way flat boats, manned by grizzly 
“Kaintucks” lay at anchor. New 
Orleans was the richest city in the 
Americas and rivaled New York as 
a port. Bushy-whiskered rivermen 
were resentfully discussing that 
“outrageous sale of Louisiana to 
the United States.” The boys dis- 
appeared in the bales piled high on 
the wharf. The suspicious guards- 
man peered about for a_ while, 
looked out over the muddy Mis- 
sissippi and the waving grasses 
back in the impenetrable swamps, 
spat, returned to his post at the 
ale house, where he took up once 
more his duty with his cherie. . 

Those boys were the sons and 
grandsons of the wild companions 
of old Jean Baptiste Lemoyne de 
Bienville, who came to the Mis- 
sissippi in 1718 to found a city— 
New Orleans. One hundred years 
later it had grown into a town 
of 40,000, half of whom were 
slaves, where all spoke French. 

A century later, on the same 
day, Shrove Tuesday—a week ago 
—half a million people crowded 
into the town to participate in 
Mardi Gras (fat Tuesday) with the 
definite purpose in mind of having 
a good time. Out of that pic- 
turesque escapade a hundred years 
ago has emerged the serious busi- 
ness of celebrating its anniversary. 
Pink-cheeked Iowans with Happy 
Hooligan hat complexes are fran- 
tically chased through the crowds 
by corpulent wives arrayed as 
Madame Gump. 

Calm Louisianians, oddly, get 
themselves mixed up in it too. 
There are hundreds of parties, 
many of which are not noted by 
the society column of the Times- 
Picayune. 

_ But there should be no _ mistak- 
ing the ponderous esteem in which 
the city’s gentility hold Mardi Gras. 
To receive the precious envelope 
with a little number in one cor- 
ner is to be touched by Fortune 
for some girls and not to receive 
it is vexatious. humiliation to others, 
for only those who have the little 


numbers may dance with Maskers. 
The old aristocracy does not forget 
the relative importance of the 
various clubs: Comus, the oldest, 
Atlanteans, Momus, Twelfth Night, 
Mystics, a score of others, nor does 





MILDRED 


QUEEN 
Seven drunken students began it. 


it become too freely intrigued with 
street processionals. 

There is the queen. This year 
she was Miss Mildred Brown. 

There are parades, pageants, 
street mummery. There is Rex, 
the king, who rides along the roll- 
ing streets with his crown cocked 


on one ear. 

Half a million people. Fat Tues- 
day. Negroes leading mule-drawn 
floats. Descendants of Acadians 
munching tac-tac (pop corn), 
beignets (doughnuts). Prankish 
youths in cowboy costumes smack- 
ing maidens on their fulsome, 
laughing lips. Public feasts. Elec- 
tric bulbs. Bacchanalia. Motorcycle 


policemen. Passenger agents. 
Twelfth Night Revelers. Heebie- 
Jeebies. Comus, Momus, Mystics. 
Proteus. More floats. © Bourbon 


Street bounders. Swirling crowds 
tumbling over one another like 
waves as they surge through the 
streets, seeking favors from the 
nobility aboard the floats. Torches. 
Band music. “No Parking Along 
Parade Route.” Revelry. Bootleg- 
gers. Streaming champagne bot- 
tles. Girls. Fat Tuesday. The 
mystery of night in New Orleans. 
Dancing, dancing, dancing. Fat 
Tuesday. 

New Orleans, the one city in the 
U. S. with a sensuous background, 
puts on the show year after year. 
As the last whoops of one carnival 
die out in the warm spring breezes 
off the Gulf, diligent managers are 
promoting the program for the en- 
suing year. They call in artists, 
discuss costumes and motifs; they 
plan and plot, calculate. The show 
must go on! It is a mint. Then 
there is the tradition which must 
nct be overlooked. 


The tradition of old New Or- 
leans, the old days. Again there 
are the shouts of glee of the 
carousing students as they flee 
away to the boat landings. Again 
there are the boomings of curfew 
cannon warning sailors, slaves and 
soldiers off the dreamy streets. 
Again the fortifications of the town 
ring with the shots of Jean and 
Pierre Lafitte as the two pirates 
bombard the village in the dead 
still night. 


Spouse 


In Paris, one Gaston Orpholan, 
billiardist, climbed to the second 
platform of the Eiffel Tower and 
shouted at the city that his wife 
would not let him play billiards. 
Therefore he was going to jump 
to his death. For five hours police- 
men begged him not to do so; he 
demanded that his wife come. She 
did. Then he jumped. 


Sleeper 
In Le Havre, France, one Joseph 
Eggermaier, Czechoslovak, _ tired, 


raw-footed, hid in a life boat of the 
French Liner Paris. He had walked 
the 600 miles from Liege, Belgium; 
now he would sneak a free eight- 
hour ride to Plymouth, England. 
He settled himself and yawned... 
salt air was making him sleepy.... 
He awoke 24 hours later, beyond 
the ship’s stop at Plymouth; was 
perforce carried to Manhattan, 
where last week immigration 
officers turned him back to France. 


Lion 

In Utica, N. Y., vaudeville pa- 
trons watched one Louis Furtell’s 
lion act; thrilled as one lion batted 
the man about the stage, like a 
big, shaggy kitten mauling a woolen 
doll around a nursery. Fine actor 
that lion tamer... acted as though 
he were hurt. Last week Actor 
Furtell died of his wounds. 


Tigress 
Near Tashkent, Russian Turke- 
stan, a tigress, famished, sneaked 


into a farmhouse, devoured two 
peasants. 


Boar 


At Lynxville, Wis., one Percy 
Eagon of La Crosse, was up a 
tree. A razorback boar (male hog) 
had chased him there. The boar 
was almost as big as a cow. 
From snout to tail it measured 
8 ft. 8 in.; weighed 850 to 900 
lb.; had tusks 10 in. long. Two 
years ago the man first sighted 
the beast. Last week he caught it 


— and managed to shoot 
it. 


Pig 
Near Butterfield, Minn., Farm- 
girl Annie Kroeker, scared, yelled 


for her father to come dig at their 
eight-months-old straw stack. While 




























she had been jumping up and down 
on it, she had heard weak swinish 
squeals. Maybe their missing Dur- 
oc-Jersey pig had made them. He 
had. Reduced from 225 lb. to 50 
Ib.; one side worn raw by contact 
with the soil, one ear rubbed to a 
stub—he had lived the months 
under tons of straw. 


Wolf 


Near Armada, Ark., one George 
Sohm, 8, returning home from his 
first grade class, came upon a 
great grey timber wolf; it snarled. 
George caught up a stone and care- 
fully battered the wolf’s head until 
it went insensible. Then the boy 
slit the wolf’s throat, just as he 
had seen the butchers kill sheep. 
He could do this because the wolf, 
in jumping over a high wire fence 
had caught its hind legs in the 


upper meshes and was hanging 
head down. 


Catfish 


In Montevideo, Uruguay, 78 sum- 
mer bathers ran bleeding from the 
beach. Their legs had been nipped 
by a school of sleek catfish that 
had glided into the shallows. 


Butterfly 


At Winnipeg, Man., Colonel 
Thomas Combs, Salvation Army 
secretary, unfolded a newspaper 
sent him from Honolulu, 4,000 
miles away. Out fluttered a blue 
and white butterfly accidentally 
wrapped in the paper. It fluttered 
about the room a while, seemed 
unharmed by its precarious 
journey. 


SPRINGFIELD 


TIRES 
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Again Charlie 


One Charles Dewitt, finding that 
he had a few minutes to spare, 
dropped into Police Headquarters 
in New York City last week and 
admitted that he was the long lost 
Charlie Ross, Policemen quizzed 


CHARLIE Ross 
. went for a buggy ride 


the man and almost immediately 
felt that he had exaggerated his 
importance. ; 

Charlie Ross, the original non- 
pareil, is a national hero eclipsed 
in popularity only by Jesse James 
albeit their distinctions are di- 
vergent. Every year someone 
claims to be Charlie; few claim to 
be Jesse. 

Fifty-three years ago golden- 
haired Charlie, a mere _ stripling 
of four, accepted along with his 
brother an offer of a stranger to 
go buggy riding. This was near 
Germantown. He never came back. 

Some time after the mysterious 
disappearance, two men were shot 
housebreaking. Their names were 
William Mosher and Joseph Doug- 
las. Mr. Mosher died immediately. 
Mr. Douglas expired whispering: 
“WE STOLE CHARLIE ROSS!” 

Years later a certain Charlie 
McChristy was arrested for a petty 
crime and divulged in the third 
degree chamber that he was the 
son of Mrs. McChristy who was the 
widow of Bill Mosher, and he re- 
membered having been hidden in 
the New York Juvenile Orphan 
Asylum at an early age. That 
was all he knew. 

Last summer a relative of Char- 
lie’s visiting in Shelby, N. C, 
discovered a man who had the Ross- 
family features of face and mind. 
He told of being brought South as 
a boy of 4, and old Dr. Gaffney’s 
son thought at the time that he 
resembled the lithographs of the 
missing child but never reported 
the matter because of the ominous 
Reconstruction terrors. : 

These two, of hundreds, includin 
the famed Brewster Ross an 
William van Hodge aspirants, have 
made out the most likely cases. 
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Captain UGO V. D’ ANNUNZIO 
Pres. Isotta Fraschini Automobiles 


“SOME THREE YEARS AGO, I assumed 
obligations of such a character as to put me 
both physically and mentally under a very 
serious and continued strain: that kind of 
work.which makes it impossible to live ac- 
cording to sense. My entire organism went 
out of balance and I soon felt that I was 
dangerously close to a breakdown. A busi- 
ness friend advised me to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and although I was rather skeptical 
about it, I followed his suggestion. Inside of 
amonth the signs of distressing exhaustion 
began to disappear, and gradually normalcy 
of functions was re-established. Since then I 
have continued to use Fleischmann’s Yeast 
at the rate of 2 to 3 cakes a day.” 
Uso V. b’Annunzio, New York City 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up 
the entire system, aids digestion, 
tkars skin, banishes constipation. 1 


“DRANK CREEK WATER and 
fought mosquitoes until I came down 
vith chills. Chilled 8 months and 
constipation troubles began. At 35 
jars old was taking a purgative 
ily. In 1920 told my boys that 
ny stomach could last but a short 
time. Read article “‘ Yeast as a Food 
ind Medicine.” Was impressed and 
legan use of Yeast same day. Ate it 
fely. In three months cut down 
nedicine dose. In less than 1 year 
health $0 good had quit medicine.” 

| E. Wricut, Ft. Worth, Tex. ° 


Nothing succeeds 
like Health + 


Their ills banished, new life 
and energy achieved... 
by one simple, fresh food 


os ANGEROUSLY close to a breakdown” 

... “At thirty-five taking a purgative 

daily”... “Had to travel but was continually 
subject to nausea”... 

Their troubles were discouraging. They grew 
continually worse! Then—easily, naturally—they 
conquered their ailments, found vigorous health 
again, new hope and greater ambition. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is a fresh corrective food. 
It counteracts the poisons of putrefaction in the 
alimentary tract, and removes the dangers of 
constipation. It aids digestion, clears the skin. 
It tones up the whole system. 

Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regu- 
larly every day, one before each meal: on crack- 
ers, in fruit juice, milk or water—or just plain, 
in small pieces. For constipation eat it in hot 
water (not scalding) before\meals and at bedtime. 
You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast at all grocers. 
Buy two or three days’ supply at a time. Keep in 
a cool dry place. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today. 

Write for a free copy of the latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. N-29 


The Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington 
Street, New York, 


“TI HAVE BEEN REQUIRED to travel ex- 
tensively by ocean and train,” writes Mme. 
de Paszthory, internationally known singer. 
““My stomach was of a very nervous disposi- 
tion and I was continually subject to digestive 
disturbance and nausea. I tried eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. I found that the Yeast was the 
only thing that would settle my stomach. And 
I soon realized that it also kept my system 
clean and my complexion clear.” 
He.otse pe Paszruory, Pasadena, Calif. 





But always the Ross family repu- 
diates, always the Ross fortune re- 
treats without another heir. 
Charlie Ross is gone. 
Candidate Charlie Dewitt left the 
lice station last week puzzled. 
a good story, he 


e had told 
thought. 


Grey Ghost 


Originally it was a lifeboat on 
a yacht belonging to Novelist Zane 
Grey. They put masts on it and 
called it a yawl, the Grey Ghost. 
Fishermen Eli Kelly and James 
McKinley sailed it out in December 
and were crippled by a_ storm. 
Before the Grey Ghost drifted 
ashore on Santa Catalina Island, 
Fishermen McKinley was dead and 
Fisherman Kelly was, by agree- 
ment, a cannibal, still alive but 
half-crazed (TIME, Jan. 3, 10). 
Fisherman George McShallis of San 
Pedro, Calif., salvaged the Grey 
Ghost and sailed to San Clemente 
to ply his trade. 

Last fortnight Fisherman Mc- 
Shallis lay at death’s vestibule, 
from exposure, broken leg and 
bloodpoisoning. Jhen he regained 
speech he told how the Grey Ghost 
had broken its mooring, leaving 
him on San Clemente beach. He 
had tried to scale a cliff, but had 
fallen into a cactus pit. Rescuers 
found him, a moaning skeleton 
propped on its elbow, after eight 
days. 


EDUCATION 


Sub Specie Aeternitatis 

In 1632 a longheaded Jewish 
baby was born in Amsterdam. His 
life, which remained in him until 
1677, was as uneventful as it was 
contemplative. Others strove, he 
mused. He was fond of saying he 
viewed things sub specie aeternitatis 
(from the viewpoint of eternity). 
Last week Holland began a seven- 
day demonstration of the 250th an- 
niversary of his death. They un- 
veiled and wreathed a tombstone 
at the Hague. Queen Wilhelmina 
sent a representative. Though 
their hero had refused to teach 
in any university, 60 institutions 
sent emissaries. Curator Oko of 
the world’s largest library of the 
dead man’s works, went all the 
way from Cincinnati. An_inter- 
national congress sat to philosoph- 
ize in his name. 

His name, as 100,000 readers 
of Author Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy might now guess, was 
Baruch de Espinosa—Spinoza, for 
short. “With the judgment of the 
angels and the sentence of the 
saints” he was anathematized, exe- 
erated, cursed, cast out and cut 
off by the exiled: people of Israel. 
His studies, once the pride of the 
synagogue, had led him to a me- 
chanistic philosophy of life. He 
was not the first original thinker 
Jewry had disowned. Spinoza se- 
cluded himself and set up as an 


whether it concerns the 
meaning, spelling, or pro- 
nunciation of a word; a 
fact about a famous char- 
acter or historical event, 
or geographical point; 
some detail of science, 
business, government, 
literature, or any other 
subject. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A library in dictionary form with infor- 
mation equivalent in type matter to al 
volume encyclopedia, In its 2,700 pages it 
contains 451,000 entries, 407,000 vocabu- 
lary terms—thousands of new words with 
meaning, use, spelling, pronunciation, ety- 
mology; 12,000 biographical entries; 32,000 
geographical subjects; over 6,000 illustra- 
tions. mstantly improved and kept up to 
date. 

GET THE BEST. Give yourself the sat- 
isfaction of having in your home and office 
the one great authority recognized and 
used universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America. 

Praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Judgesas their authority; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools; 
used for over fifty years as standard by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 


Heads of leading 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
G. & C. Merriam Co.,Springfield, Mass. 


Send me without cost or obligation, | 
sample pages of Webster's New Inter- 
national Dictionary on Regular and ] 
India papers, booklet, You Are the 
Jury,” and set of pocket maps. | 

( Time—3-27 ) l 


Name 


Address 
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optometrist, a grinder of fing 
lenses, At his leisure he smoked 
a pipe of tobacco. His sport was 
spider-fighting. Hunting out two 
aggressive spiders, he would em. 
battle them and watch with glee 
through a magnifying glass, Or, 
feeling more domestic, he would 
catch flies, throw them into the 
web of his first-string fighter and 
relish the savage banquet. Dray. 
ing was his polite accomplishment, 
an amateur skilled in cartooning 
his friends’ oddities with a pencil, 
Struck by the refractory habits of 
light, he composed “A Treatise on 
the Rainbow.” 

His grinding gained him his 
necessary bread; no more. When 
his_ writings attracted attention, 
he declined offers of aid, indifferent 
to whether men called him “this 
famous atheist” or “the God. 
intoxicated man.” After he died, 
“people talked of Spinoza as if he 
were a dead dog.” But lenses 
found in his cabinet paid all his 
mortuary expenses, 


Wine & Coal 


All through the streets of Oxford 
town, late one night last week, 
loud-voiced roisterers lurched and 
reeled in gold-buttoned blue dinner 
jackets. It was the Bullingdon 
Club, in high fettle after an annual 
dinner, its first in a new hall on 
the outskirts of town. Before the 
members reached their beds they 
had run up a score of 500 broken 
windows (by hasty count of 
righteous newsgatherers). Oxford 
proctors frowned ominously, and 
went. into conference. 

Discriminating Oxonians were 
less vexed than bored by the out- 
burst. Bullingdon, a drink-hearty 
organization composed mostly of 
sporting huntsmen, has a roster too 
exclusive to be amusing. Peers, even 
Edward of Wales, have matched 
their blood with its blue uniform. 
That the blooded Bullingdons, in- 
capable in the past of anything more 
sprightly than throaty singing and 
waving neckless_ bottles, should 
have attempted a public spectacle 
with hockey sticks, copper kettles 
= chunks of coal, was inexcusably 
ull. 

Besides being an incubator of 
fashions, first novels, potential 
potentates and U. S. esthetes, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge too, serve as 
an arena for the display of spirits, 
animal and otherwise. Such dis- 
plays are called “rags,”* and are 
counted successful so far as they 
excite laughter. 

Of all Oxford “rags” none was 
ever more successful than the oe- 
casion upon which an expert under- 
graduate steeplejack poised, upon 
the topmost pinnacle of a memorial 
spire, far beyond the reach of 
troglodytic municipal navvies, 4 
common porcelain toilet article. 

Another time, workmen roped off 
a main London thoroughfare, spat 
on their palms, swung picks a 
morning, sat on the edge of the 
gaping asphalt to eat their lunches, 
continued their havoc until sun- 


*The word connotes, in addition to 
sublimation of mass energy, an effort to 
disturb the serenity of others. 
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Byron W. Moser 
ident, Security National 
Bank of St. Louis. Mo., says 
that without The Dictaphone 
he could not give stockholders 
full value for the he 
receives 


“We pick our answers 


while they’re ripe” 


The Dictaphone enables this bank to handle 
its correspondence with dispatch and economy 


Dhservehow its President, Byron W. Moser, 
profits by this modern time-saver. Then act 
mour coupon offer below. 


You quickly form the habit of 

answering letters immediately 
afirst reading. This gives them your 
st thought and gets them off your 
aind. You don’t wait until several 
ncumulate, ‘So it will pay to call a 
senographer,’ and then waste your 
tenographer’s time and your own 
while you re-read the letters to refresh 
your Memory. 

“That is, you gain all these advan- 
luges if you use The Dictaphone,” 
uys Byron W. Moser, President of the 
kcurity National Bank, St. Louis. 


“In our offices,’” he continues, **Dic- 
uphofies'save our executives so much 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 

154 Nassau St., New York City 

0 Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 

O I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
‘What's Wrong with Shorthand?” 


Iam a Secretary 0 
Executive (] (Check One) 
For Conadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Led., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide Organization— 
1.2 London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 


time ordinarily wasted in running 
about, in conferences and in other 
ways that none would think of doing 
without them. 

“I think any business man makes a 
serious mistake if he does not use 
Dictaphones in his offices all down 
the line.”’ 

To business women, the testimony of 
Mathilde M. Woltjen, Secretary to 
Mr. Moser and Manager of the Wom- 
en’s Department of the Bank, is hardly 
less impressive. She says: 

“Today I seldom do transcribing 
myself. I should not be holding my 
present position if I had not been 
a Dictaphone secretary. The Dicta- 
phone gave me time and opportunity 
to-show that I could handle many 
duties and thus become more valuable 
to the bank. 

‘We simply couldn’t get along with- 
out The Dictaphone in my department. 

“T always advise business women to 
use Dictaphones.”’ 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say: — 
“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 
“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 
**When I’m here alone I’m helpless.” 
“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 


“She can’t help me with other things.” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 


Mathilde M. Woltjen 


Secretary to Mr. Moser and Manager of 
the Women’s Department of the Security 
National Bank asserts that The Dicta- 
phone enabled her to rise to the responsible 
position she holds today 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say: — 


“No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“I’m sure he said that, but... ." 
“‘No time for real secretarial work.” 
“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 


“Hours wasted while he’s in confer 
ence.” 


“T’m nothing but a bell-hop.”’ 


That's enough! V'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


DICTATE TU 


THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 
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Just Overnight 
from New Yorky 
the Baths, 

the Radio-Active 
Waters of 
Europe at... 


The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


gd all America, there is no 
other place like this— 
where the Radio-active min- 
eral springs and the natural 
Nauheim brine baths offer 
you all the advantages of 
European Spas. And here, 
every year, leaders in Ameri- 
can social and business life 
come regularly to relax and 
rejuvenate — to drink the 
waters and take the “Cure.” 


An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic love- 
liness in the heart of the 
Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” for two weeks 
this spring—and take off ten 
years. 


¢ v 


The baths and other treatments 
are especially suitable for heart, 
circulatory, kidney, nutritional and 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
gout, and obesity. Complete med- 
ical and hydrotherapeutic facili- 
ties, and modern aids to diagnosis. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 
WATKINS GLEN -NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 


Write for booklets 


down, then returned to their col- 
leges and usual clothes. Weeks of 
traffic congestion failed to reveal 
the hoax. 

A fake Sultan of Zanzibar, since 
become a British painter famed for 
his mild demeanor, was once ac- 
corded thunderous. salutes and 
every other courtesy when he in- 
spected the British fleet. 

Cambridge police still scratch 
their heads and wonder what they 
should have done the day the entire 
university—or so it seemed—issued 
into the streets and instead of dis- 
turbing the peace, added to it by 
reclining amiably on the pavements. 

At the time of Tutankhamen’s 
exhumation in Egypt, striking 
versions of Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter, together with emis- 
saries from the Powers—not omit- 
ting the heavenly, for an angel de- 
scended blithely by pulley and wire 
from a third-story window, entered 
the Cambridge market square and 
there, from the subterranean public 
mictuary, resurrected a cigar store 
Indian, one Phineas. 


Bread & Butter 


Has U. S. prosperity reached 
a point where bread-&-butter edu- 
cation is decreasingly in demand? 
The Department of the Interior 
published a survey of private busi- 
ness and commercial schools. En- 
rollments had fallen off from 32% 
to 61% in five years. Classes in 
book-keeping, stenography, ac- 
counting and salesmanship were 
particularly diminished. Wireless 
telegraphy showed the greatest de- 
crease, 67%. . . . Partial explana- 
tion: public high schools have 
opened courses in many a commer- 
cial subject. 


Pepper Pot 


One day last week the cadets of 
Urban Military Academy (Holly- 
wood), rose as usual from dinner, 
began to march out. Jackie Coogan, 
12, cinema boy, now a _ cadet, 
seized a pepper pot, threw pepper 
at one Brin of Bjorkman. For 
this, he was demoted from rank 
of corporal to private. 


Housemother 


Dr. Scott Holland Goodnight, 
benevolent dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, lately said: 
“TI believe that resident housemoth- 
ers in fraternity houses would rep- 
resent a real improvement in fra- 
ternity life... .” (TIME, Jan. 3). 
He-men at other universities laughed 
largely. Last week a Mrs. K. M. 
Burrus of Louisville, Ky., mother 
of Jefferson Burrus, Wisconsin ’26, 
Rhodes-scholar-prom-chairman-foot- 
ball-and-crew luminary, took up her 
residence in the Sigma Chi house 
at Madison. “I expect,” she said, 
“to be called upon for any problems 
the boys might bring to their own 
mothers. .. .” 


Equivocal Idyll 
Into Civita Vecchia steamed the 
TIME, March 7, 1927 


S. S. Ryndam, Off trouped the up. 
dergraduate body of the University 
Afloat, 500 strong. In nearby 
Rome, Pope Pius XI prepared him- 
self to receive an itinerant band of 
which he had heard: how it had 
sailed from Manhattan, via Pana. 
ma, to Los Angeles, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Siam, Egypt, Constap- 
tinople, Venice; how its members 
had studied manfully between ex. 
cursions and receptions on shore; 
how its full-size college faculty had 
imparted learning, not only by 
lectures but by object and _ project 
lessons in the countries visited; how 
a daily newspaper was published 
aboard ship, edited by a onetime 
Governor of Kansas, Henry J. 
Allen, (Time, Sept. 27). There 
was something pedagogically idyllic 
about the scene of 500 world-cir- 
cling U. S. scholars kneeling and 
being blessed in the Vatican; bow- 
ing and being scrutinized and 
handshaken, later, by swart Benito 
Mussolini. After jotting ddéwn 
their notes on Rome’s more im- 
portant institutions, the students 
re-embarked for Nice, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Rotterdam, Oslo, London, 
home... . 


But before the Ryndam left 
Rome, the Pope learned something 
more about circummundane edu- 
cation, which in this instance was 
co-education. Editor Allen of the 
ship’s Binnacle unburdened himself 
of a secret. Taking 100 girls to 
sea with 400 boys had not been 
eminently successful, for three rea- 
sons which the Associated Press 
adroitly paraphrased for Editor 
Allen: “1) The presence of com- 
panionable young women distracted 
the young men from their studies 
to a disturbing extent. 2) Con- 
tiguity of youth of both sexes 
started many courtships of varying 
degrees of intensity. 3) Residents 
in foreign ports at which the ship 
touched, not having reached the 
American ideas of the emancipa- 
tion of women, misinterpreted the 
meaning of the venture, with re- 
sultant complications.” 


In the U. S., reactions to this 
statement were equivocal. President 
Emeritus Charles Franklin Thwing 
of Western Reserve University, 
who, as president of the Floating 
University, was to have rejoined 
it in the Mediterranean after leav- 
ing it at Panama, but who did not 
rejoin it, stated vaguely: “I had 
personal and altruistic purpose in 
starting the university, and every- 
thing so far has worked out beauti- 
fully.” Yet the University Travel 
Association announced that its next 
cruise would be for men only, and 
would be “more effective from an 
educational standpoint.” And with- 
in the University Travel Associa- 
tion appeared a rift, a split. One 
A. J. McIntosh, who helped or 
ganize the Ryndam’s cruise, lt 
mented Editor Allen’s statement 
and announced that a new orgal- 
ization, to be called The Interna 
tional University Cruise, Inc, 
would conduct another co-educa 
tional globe-trot next autumn o 
the Cunarder Aurania. “We ate 
going to allow parents or other 
relatives to acconipany the str 
dents,” said he. 
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Experience is by far the greatest 
teacher. Nothing can take its place. 
Things worth while are invariably 
the result of years of labor and ex- 
periment—by either individuals or 
organizations. 


The modern skyscraper has reached 
its present stage through the years of 
experience of 
architects and 
builders. The 
compound lo- 
comotives of 
1926 are far 
more powerful and effective than 
the railroad engines of some years 
ago. Experience taught the builders 
how to improve them to cope suc- 
cessfully with today’s demands. 


In the motor car a far more striking 
illustration is shown in a compari- 
son of the cars of a few years ago 
with those of the present. Experi- 
ence again is mainly responsible for 
the improvements. 


In no field of endeavor does experi- 


' ence count to a greater extent than 


in the manufacture of internal 
combustion engines. In this highly 
specialized field it is the knowledge 
gained through years of constant 
application and experiment which 
counts so largely in successful de- 
velopment. 


Because of the 26 years of special- 
ized effort which have been devoted 
to the manufacture of motors, the 
Continental 

organization of 

8100 trained 

workers has 

the invaluable 

experience 

which only the years can give. 


Asa result every Continental Motor, 
whether for automobile, bus, truck, 
aeroplane, industrial, or marine 
use, is designed for the purpose 
intended and will give the greatest 
degree of economical performance 
and satisfactory service. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


The Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturer in the World 
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AERONAUTICS 


Diamond of Death 


“The four planes formed a dia- 
mond over the landing field at 
Palomar. Major Dargue, piloting 
the New York at the head of the 
squadron, signaled to break up 
close formation for landing. Cap- 
tain Woolsey, in the Detroit in 
number three position, and the New 
York, number two, turned out si- 
multaneously, Woolsey to the left, 
Dargue to the right. The New 
York* continued as did the St. Louis, 
slightly higher and to the rear. 
The Detroit turned upward and 
away from the New York several 
hundred feet; then turned back to 
the right and went into a slight 
dive. 

“At that instant Woolsey was 
above the New York and probably 
did not see it. The Detroit started 
a gentle gliding turn slightly to- 
ward the New York’s left wing; 
the ships telescoped and began to 
i 6: ee 

Thus simply, at the moment of 
least alarm, tragedy overtook U. S. 
Army flyers sent to loop a sister 

*Evidently a press error. The two planes 
that ‘“‘continued” thus have been the 
St. Louis and the San Francisco, the latter 
piloted by Captain Ira C. Eaker, eye-witness 
author of the above account. 
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The Duty of a 
Responsible Investment Flouse 


Ww: CONSIDER it the duty of a respon- 

sible investment house so to perfect 
its Organization as to supply all types of 
investors with every facility for their con- 
venience and furnish, on request, reliable 
facts upon which to exercise their own 
financial judgment in the choice of invest- 
ments best suited to their requirements. 

Our organization and facilities are concisely outlined in our 


booklet, “‘“How We Aid Investors,’ which will be sent you 
on request. Write for folder, T— 3. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLIsHED 1888 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 





continent. Major Herbert A. 
Dargue and his relief pilot, Lieut. 
Innis C. Whitehead leaped free and 
their parachutes saved them. Captain 
Clinton F. Woolsey fell free too late. 
Lieut. John W. Benton burned, his 
cremation starting in midair. South 
America’s good will, which the 
Army flight had been planned to 
stimulate, turned to pity, horror. 

Shortly before the accident, 
Buenos Aires, led by its mayor, 
had thronged the harbor to watch 
the covey of broad-winged Loening 
amphibians come swooping in from 
Mer del Plata, the Argentine’s sum- 
mer capital. Crowds had followed, 
by motor and field-glass, as the 
ships rose again and repaired to 
Palomar for the night. 

Tricky weather and minor dif- 
ficulties had dogged the tails of 
the big ships, which were five at 
the start. At Tampico, the sec- 
ond stop after the take-off on Dec. 
21 from San Antonio, Tex., the 
St. Louis broke an oil pump and 
burned out its motor. Another 
motor was fetched and _ installed, 
the other planes waiting. Leaving 
Guatemala City, the New York 
made a forced landing and lost its 
ground gear.* Taxi-ing out of 
Balboa harbor, off for Colombia, 

*The amphibian planes, designed and 
constructed by Engineer Grover Loening, 
had boat-like hulls with wheels, for ground 


landings, which pulled up into niches, dur- 
ing water work. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 
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the San Antonio was snagged on a 
coral reef and the St. Louis had en- 
gine trouble. The cripples were 
mended, but the San Antonio again 
fell behind with engine trouble be- 
fore Guayaquil, Ecuador, was 
reached. The others flew on, the 
San Antonio following as soon as 
a new Liberty motor reached her 
by tug from Panama City. The 
San Antonio was at Lima, Peru, 
when the advance planes crashed, 
Officials at Washington, grieved 
and shocked, announced that the 
half-completed flight would con- 
tinue as scheduled. The remaining 
itinerary, skirting eastern South 
America, crossing the Caribbean 
and winding up at Washington, 
would bring the total of cities 
visited to 72, the mileage to 18,500. 
Engineers advanced a theory to 
account for the accident. The am- 
phibian planes were of a new de- 
sign, having their Liberty motors 
inverted to afford the pilot greater 
forward vision and headroom. The 
unavoidable “blind spot” of the 
planes thus remained _ below 
the pilot, at close range. The 
Detroit, which appeared to have 
precipitated the tragedy, evidently 
lost the New York in this “blind 
spot” and descended upon her. 


“Messenger of Italianity” 


Tossing leagues of the South 
Atlantic moved steadily beneath 
him ... 500 miles . . . 1000 miles 

. more water and more water 
. . . an equatorial downpour... 
then an island. Commander Fran- 
cesco de Pinedo consulted his fuel 
gauges. Yes, there might be 
enough left. The maps said only 
270 miles from this island, Fer- 
nando Noronha, to Port Natal on 
the easternmost shoulder of South 
America. There must be enough 
fuel left, for the glory of Fascismo. 
Commander de Pinedo circled the 
island, so that he might know it 
well, then flew ahead. He had been 
flying since an African moon flood- 
ed Porto Praya in the Cape Verde 
Islands the midnight before. Off 
the coast of Brazil the South At- 
lantic looked angry. The seas be- 
came swaying mountains. Fascis- 
mo is brave but not foolhardy. If 
one should have to land now, all 
glory would be drowned. Com- 
mander De Pinedo swung back to 
Fernando Noronha to spend the 
night. A rough landing necessi- 
tated minor repairs but next day 
Port Natal turned out to fete him, 
then Pernambuco further down the 
coast, then Rio de Janiero. Back 
over the ocean, in Italy, an excit- 
able press and populace rejoiced 
that a Fascist, “a messenger of 
Italianity,” had duplicated the feat 
first performed in 1926 by the 
Spaniard, Ramon Franco. 

Commander de Pinedo’s itinerary 
directed him north from Rio de 
Janiero to Jamaica, Cuba, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Chicago, New 
York. His was a “four-continent 
flight, planned to give “new proof 
of virile national power.” He flew 
with two comrades. His seaplane, 
the Santa Maria, was built at 
Milan, with two 6550-h.p. Isotta- 
Fraschini motors, 
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A Zycos Fever Thermometer 


is a reassuring instrument to 
have around the house, es-, 
pecially where there are chil- 
dren. Your doctor will be 
giad to tell you how to use it, 
for by its use he may be saved 
unnecessary calls, and assured 
of prompt action and vital 
information when he is really 
needed. 

Careful workmanship and 
mipute inspection make each 
Tycos Fever Thermometer 
an instrument to be depended 
upon. Each has an individ- 
ual certificate of accuracy. 
They may be procured at 
first-class drug stores. Get 
one today and place a reliable 
health guard over your home. 

Send for free booklet, ‘‘In 
Childhood, Youth, and Old 
Age.”’ 


Iaylor /nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain, 

Short & Mason, Ltd., London. 
Canadian Plant, 
Tycos Building, 

Toronto, 





This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 


125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 


The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 
of equal speed. 


For complete information and a FREE BOOK on 
Direct-Mail Advertising, pin this ad. to your business 
letterhead and mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SPORT 


Nelson v. Wolgast 


Standing up straight with thin 
gloves on their hands two boxers 
strutted around a ring, cuffed each 
other in the face, in the belly, over 
the heart. One was Battling Nel- 
son, lightweight champion of the 
world, bloody, ferocious, who wanted 
to win. The other was Ad Wol- 
gast, the Cadillac wild-cat, who 
won—after 40 rounds when Nelson, 


© International 
BaTTLING NELSON 
The judge looked at his ears 


blind and helpless, lurched against 
the ropes and spat blood into the 
ring-side seats. That was 17 years 
ago in San Francisco. 

A little while ago Battling Nel- 
son went to the movies, and saw 
a picture of the fight. When the 
show was over, he went to steal 
the film. He had been licked once— 
that was enough. Nobody was 
going to have the chance again of 
seeing him staggering stupidly 
around a ring with blood dripping 
out of both eyes. 

When ten police men came to 
take him to court, he fought them 
off, until one of them grabbed his 
arms from behind. He went to 
court and sullenly assured the judge 
that he was not crazy. The judge 
saw two enormous fungi where his 
ears should have been but these 
were not, he thought, sufficient in- 
dication of mental balance. Nelson 
was sent to the psychopathic hospi- 
tal for observation. 

Ad Wolgast has not forgotten 
that fight either. He lives on the 
Pacific Coast with friends, ring 
figures of 20 years ago. Every 
morning he begins to spar. Pretty 
soon he thinks he will have to meet 
another champion. In the bright 
sun, he dances around a shadow 
ducking, weaving, driving his long 
arms to hit a body that is not 
there. He has invented a new punch 
i - an in his next championship 

out. 
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Uzcudun v. Hansen 


Last week saw the second in- 
stallment of Tex Rickard’s heavy- 
weight boxing elimination contest, 
being intermittently staged in 
Madison Square Garden in Man- 
hattan. (Time, Feb. 21) One 
Paolino Uzcudun, Spaniard, unof. 
ficial champion of several European 
precincts, climbed into the ring 
with one Knute Hansen,*  semi- 
ferocious great Dane. At the end 
of ten mildly bloody rounds Uzeu- 
dun’s hand was held aloft by the 
referee in token of victory. The 
small crowd was amused but un- 
impressed; predicted an early crop- 
per for Paolino. 


Hagen v. Sarazen 


Controversy, if any, over the re- 
spective abilities of Walter Hagen 
and Gene Sarazen, outstanding pro- 
fessional golfers, was temporarily 
quieted last week when they en- 
gaged in a 72-hole match over 
various Florida courses. Hagen 
had an easy time of it, besting his 
opponent 8 up, 7 to play. 


Puncture-Proof 


A time-honored but unpleasant 
feature of bullfighting, national 
sport of Spain, is that phase of the 
performance wherein a_picador 
enters the ring, mounted on a horse 
of small intrinsic value, and cajoles 
the bull into attacking his horse 
after he (the picador) has dis- 
mounted. The horse, unarmed, 
nude, often blind, invariably suf- 
fers heavy losses in an encounter 
of this kind. The bull gores him 
until tired; a team of mules then 
drag his remains to cover. 

The rising generation of Span- 
iards, suffering from the taunts 
of soft tender-hearted foreigners, 
has objected. They wish their bull- 
fights; they wish the bull to at- 
tack the horse; but they will ac- 
cept an attack involving less gore, 
less evisceration. To this’ end 
horses have been provided with ex- 
perimental steel armor, led _ into 
rings, offered to angered bulls. 
But from the standpoint of all 
(save the horses) steel armor has 
been a failure. The bulls have 
refused to bruise their horns 
against the unyielding protection. 

Last week a despatch from Mad- 
rid announced new hope for a 
successful compromise between 
thrills and humanity. Utilizing 
discarded automobile tires a rubber 
coat has been devised for the bull 
ring horse, thick straw pads hung 
along the sides. It is hoped that 
bulls will not object to the innova- 
tion; will be satisfied with burying 
their horns in straw; will not 
insist upon horseflesh or nothing. 

The new armor, it is said, will 
be prescribed for all future bull- 
fights—if successful. 


No Let ese 


Last week in Detroit, Myles 
Baker of Boston met W. Palmer 


*Not to be comfused with famed novelist, 
Knut Hansun. 
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Dixon of New York in the finals 
of the national amateur squash 
racquets tournament. Mr. Dixon 
was defending his title. The match 
was hotly contested but as it pro- 
gressed spectators realized that 
Mr. Baker would soon be the new 
champion. What seemed to be the 
last point was played; Mr. Baker 
seemed to have won it. “Let!” 
called the referee, thereby giving 
Mr. Dixon an opportunity to replay 
the point. The falling title-holder 
smiled; displayed excellent sports: 
manship by crying, “No let!” 
rushed across the court to con- 
gratulate his conqueror. 

In New York Clarence C. Pell of 
that city met Hewitt Morgan also 
of that city in the finals of the 
national amateur racquets tourna- 
ment, Mr. Morgan having previous- 
ly disposed of Stanley G. Mortimer, 
defending champion. Mr. Pell 
smashed hard drives to the front 

wall; drove the ball close to one 
side wall and then close to the 
other; employed a baffling change 
of pace; overwhelmed his opponent, 
15-4, 15-9, 15-7. Winning is no 
novelty to Mr. Pell. At the conclu- 
sion of this tournament he found 
himself U. S. singles champion for 
the eighth time, co-holder of the 
U. S. doubles title, Canadian 
singles champion, co-holder of the 
Canadian doubles title. He and 
Mr. Morgan have sailed for Eng- 
land where they will represent the 
U. S. in the English doubles com- 
petition. 


Mush 


Down the frozen grand allee at 
Quebec a team of seven excited 
dogs romped. They were harnessed 
to a sled. Behind the sled trotted 
young Emil St. Goddard, smiling. 
It was the finish of the eastern in- 
ternational dog sled derby and St. 
Goddard had defeated his arch- 
rival, Leonhard Seppala, by the 
comfortable margin of 20 minutes, 
set a new record for the event 
(120 miles, 40 miles per dav, 
elapsed time, 11 hr., 37 min., 35 
sec.), won a cash prize of $1,000. 
Enthusiastic thousands noted that 
dogs with long legs had come in 
first. Conservative Seppala had 
relied upon the slightly squat pure- 
bred Siberian variety, had lost to 
St. Goddard whose team was com- 
posed of rangier animals, half 
wolfhound, half weg 


At Achim. Sdahe, "Parl Kimball 
of the government mail service won 
the eleventh annual U. S. dog 
derby, a much shorter event. 
Breaking no record he covered the 
25-mile course in 1 hr., 57 min., 
16 sec., evoked comment by using 
a team of Irish setters. The latter 
are said to have understood the 
term “Mush!” perfectly, to have 
behaved beautifully in the absence 
of quail, sare etc. 


In the menstine Balto, onetime 
lead dog for Seppala, super- 
canine transporter of serum to 
Nome, yawned in durance vile and 
warm at Los Angeles (Tims, Feb. 
28). He may have reflected that 
every dog has his matinée, won- 
dered who was leading them now. 


AN EXTRA CENT 
Wouldn’t you spend it to send 


your business letters first class preferred? 


> 


NCLE SAM hasn’t announced any special 
postage rate to put your letters in the pre- 


ferred class. 
But by spending an extra cent, you can 


put them in that class yourself. 

The difference between using an ordinary 
sulphite sheet and sending your letters on the best paper you 
can get will amount to about one penny on each one you 


send out. 
Take the total of what goes into writing the letter —dicta- 
tor’s and stenographer’s time, overhead, printing and postage 


—and what does an extra penny amount to in making your 
letters really first class? 

Think of it—the difference between your letterhead on cheap- 
looking sulphite and rich, crispy, crackly Old Hampshire 
Bond —comes to about half the cost of the stamp you place 


A 
vv 


AA_A 
HIPPOS 


on the envelope. 

Is it fair to your business to use less than Old Hampshire 
Bond when the difference in results is so great—and the 
difference in cost so trifling? 

Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to show you speci- 


mens of business letterheads on Old Hampshire Bond. Then 
make your own decision. 


Old Pampshire 
Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 
Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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CONTINUOUS 
PROTECTION 


from the time you invest 
your money until you get 
it back again CV) 


¢ pens purchase of a First Mort- 
gage Bond from The F. H. 
Smith Company gives you the pro- 
tection of a service that begins long 
before the bonds are underwritten 
by us and offered to investors, and 
continues until the bonds are paid 


off. 


Before the bonds are underwritten, 
the value of the land and building, 
the desirability of the location, the 
demand for the property, the rental 
income, and all other essential de- 
tails of the security are subjected to 
thorough investigation. 


Thereafter, while the bonds are out- 
standing, we check and enforce the 
proper physical maintenance of the 
property, the maintenance of in- 
surance, the payment of taxes and 
assessments, and the compliance by 
the property owner with all laws, 
ordinances and governmental regu- 
lations. 


We provide facilities for collecting 
the monthly payments that are re- 
quired on interest and principal, and 
for payment of these funds to in- 
vestors as the bonds and semi- 
annual interest coupons are due. 


By constantly safeguarding the 
funds of our investors, this house 
has attained a record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


and as a result, confidence in SmitH 
Bonps is world-wide. Men and 
women in every State of the United 
States and in 51 countries and ter- 
ritories abroad have bought Smit 
Bonps by mail. 


Smitu Bonps, in $1,000, $500 and 
$100 denominations, are sold out- 
right for cash, or under a 10-month 
Investment Savings Plan that pays 
the full rate of bond interest— 
612%. Mail the form below for our 
booklets. 


THE FE. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 
4-5 


Nem 00.20re0rve0reevveroovenenngvonecevovoesncscesensoeteenseete 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


BUSINESS 


New Motor Car 


Window trimmers, decorating 
showrooms last week for the Cad- 
illac Spring Salon, teetered around 
a new motorcar. Salesmen studied 
its points: plenty of nickel plate; 
narrow, high radiator; low, ellipti- 
cal lines; 8-cylinder, V-type motor; 
125-in. wheelbase; six body types— 
roadster, phaeton, coupé, converti- 


LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
Old history for new 


ble coupé, victoria and sedan. It 
looked like a Cadillac slightly re- 
duced in size. It was just that— 
designedly the “companion car to 
Cadillac.” And, like the Cadillac, 
this new model is being built by 
President Lawrence P. Fisher of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. for 
General Motors. He is one of six 
brothers who, leaving their father’s 
blacksmith shop in Norwalk, Ohio, 
to build motor car (Fisher) bodies, 
have won high positions in the 
General Motors organization.* 

General Motors officials pondered 
long over a name for this new 
model. They knew the price—$2,- 
495 to $2,685. In fact, corpora- 
tion engineers had built this new 
car to meet the price, and so to 
fill the price gap in General Mo- 
tors’ group. Chevrolet is the 
cheapest. Then by even increase 
of sales price come Pontiac (made 
by Oakland), Oldsmobile, Oak- 
land, Buick Standard 6 and Buick 
Master 6; then a long jump to 
Cadillac, which sells for from $2,- 
995 to $8,985. 

Out of cogitations and confer- 
ences came, by easy mental asso- 
ciation, the name of René Robert 
Cavelier Sieur de LaSalle. The 
Cadillac, General Motors’ pride, 
had been named for Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, who in tie 18th 
Century established. Detroit. He 
was King Louis XIV’s Governor of 

*The six are, according to age, Fred 
J., Will, Alfred, Charles, Lawrence P. and 
Edward. 
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Louisiana Territory, but the man 
who had explored and named that 
territory a few years before was 
the intrepid, swashbuckling Sieur 
de LaSalle. In his name were 
connotations of reverence, dash, 
finesse. Therefore the new Gen. 
eral Motors car is called the 


LaSalle. 


Big Policies 

More than 200 U. S. persons 
earry life insurance of more than 
$1, 000, 000, stated National Under- 
writer, insurance periodical, last 
week. Some are: 


$7,500,000 

Lewis Rodman Wanamaker (department 
stores) 

$6,000,000 
William Fox (Cinema) 

$5,000,000 
Sebastion S. Kresge (5 & 10 stores) 
Frank P. Book (Detroit real estate) 
J. Burgess Book (Detroit real estate) 
Herbert V. Book (Detroit real estate) 
Jesse L. Lasky (cinema) 
Adolph Zukor (cinema) 
Marcus Loew (theatres) 


$4,500,000 
William Ziegler (baking powder) 
$4,250,000 
Joseph M. Schenck (cinema) 
$4,000,000 
John McEntee Bowman (hotels) 
Pierre Samuel duPont (industries) 
Charles Franklin Kettering (General Mo- 
tors vice president) 
Ralph Jonas (Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce president) 
$3,000,000 
Mrs. Mollie Netcher Newbury (Boston 
Store of Chicago) 


$2,000,000 : 
Mrs. Evelyn Marshall Field (merchandise) 
Gloria Swanson (cinema) 
John Barrymore (cinema) 
Anthony H. G. Fokker (aeronautics) 
Frank B. Patterson (National Cash Reg- 
ister Co. president) 


. 


Earnings 


The earnings of great corpora- 
tions in a communi- 


cation, power & light, cinema, or 


Fittin gi 
Investment 


to the investor 


Analyze your own individual 
circumstances and require- 
ments. 


In thus deciding what se- 
curities best fit you, you 
should have our personal 
analysis sheet:— 


* Bahsons eports 


Div. 81-11 Babson Park, Mass. 


a Send gratis, “Fitting the Investment to the 5 
@ Investor”’. 
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automotive, iron and steel indus- 
tries are important for two main 
reasons: 1) They are barometers 
of the rise and fall of prosperity; 
2) the multitude of the stock and 
bond holders depends on_ their 
earnings for livelihood and luxury. 
But there exists a vastly greater 
number of concerns, more or less 
obscure, more or less subsidiary, 
whose earnings constitute a 
greater part of U. S. income. A 
few such concerns, and their 1926 
earnings as reported recently, 
are— 

Life Savers—candymakers infuse 
tart flavors in hard candies— 
profits: $1,304,088. 

Eaton Axle & Spring—supplies, 
axles, springs and bumpers for mo- 
tor cars—profits: $962,054. 

American Hide & Leather—raw 
hides come from slaughterhouses; 
are tanned for _ leathers—loss: 
$150,754. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery — bright 
needles, madly darting, blink at 
silk threads; tubes of stockings 
come out of machines—profits: $2,- 
879,409. 

Air Reduction—powerful pumps 
compress oxygen, hydrogen or 
acetylene into tall, slim, thick- 
walled steel tanks for welding or 
burning through metal; incandes- 
cent bulb makers buy nitrogen and 
argon—profits: $2,271,841. 

Dictaphone—the salesmen are as 
industrious as the factory workers 
—profits: $506,638. 

Prophylactic Brush—the shipping 
clerks brag of their commercial 
geography knowledge; they ship 
these toothbrushes everywhere in 
the world—profits: $607,906. 

Century Ribbon Mills—miles of 
slick ribbons coil out of looms— 
loss: $155,690. 

Robert Reis—makes _ underwear, 
and advertises them—loss: $140,- 
750. 

Jewel Tea—the house-to-house 
salesmen comport themselves with 
the dignity of small businessmen, 
and are really so—profits: $1,- 
258,052. 

U. S. Gypsum—white rocks are 
crushed, pulverized, heated—profits: 
$8,375,747. 

Cluett-Peabody—inspectors hunt 
for skipped stitches in collars and 
shirts—profits: $1,772,223. 

Loose-Wiles—e mployes must 
change their clothes completely be- 
fore they may work at cracker 
making—profits: $1,662,823. 

Bon Ami—tidy machines wrap 
up the cakes of this cleanser, like 
a chicken pecking at  snails— 
profits: $1,050,393. 


The securities of practically all 
these concerns are held by rela- 
tively few people. Against these 
are the “billion” dollar companies, 
which (except Ford) have  thou- 
sands of investors: 


ToTAL MARKET Tora. 


VALUE 


ASSETS 


A. T. & T...... $2,066,642,000 $1,645,565,374 


U. S. Steel ... 
Gen. Motors........ 
N. Y. Central... 
Pennsylvania .... 
8. 0. of N. J... 
Union Pacific... 
South’n Pac 
Ford Motor 
Atchison 


1,778,803,000 
1,521,316,000 
1,251,728,000 
1,184 ,057,000 
1,072,488,000 
869,809,000 
749,687,000 
1,000,000,000 
792,271,000 


2,445,643,331 

950,144,106 
1,486,332,000 
1,818,550,564 
1,369,170,371 
1,139,607 ,532 
1,082,858,233 

742,913,568 
1,071,019,911 


—for better balance 


The more carefully your bond investments 
are balanced one type against another, the 
surer your income. When you invest through 
The National City Company, which offers 
good bonds of all types —Governments, 


Municipals, Railroads, Public Utilities, 
Industrials, Foreigns—you will find it easy 
to keep your holdings well balanced. Our 
monthly investment list will be sent you 


regularly upon request. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 


a i i ne 
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There’s no city like 


Butte! 


Butte is set upon the richest hill on 
earth —which has yielded more than two 
billion dollars in minerals! Fifty years of 
incessant toil have not exhausted its rich de- 
posits of gold, silver, copper, zinc and lead. 

The city of Butte is not built on the 
surface alene. Beneath the city are 2700 
miles of underground workings. 


Butte is an odd combination — the 
world’s greatest mining camp and a metro- 
politan city with excellent hotels, clubs, 
theatres, hospitals, department stores, and 
the famous Columbia Gardens. The cli- 
mate of Butte is ideal—days never uncom- 
fortably warm — nights always cool. 

Take the Northern Pacific to the Coast 
and on your way be sure to see this 
unique and fascinating city, set among the 
Rockies of Montana, on the slopes of the 
continental divide. 


You will enjoy the famously good 
meals, the courteous service and the lux- 
urious comfort on the nationally famous 


“North Coast Limited.” 


I'll be glad to give you more detailed 
information andhelp 
in planning your 
trip. 


NorthernPacificRy. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
759 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 
O Yellowstone Park . . _. $59.35 
DO Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokane) ° 85.05 
O Pacific Northwest oes op + 90.30 
ORainier Park . {Tacoma . 90.30 
DO Alaska (Skagway) . . . 190.30 
O Dude Ranch Vacations $57.95 to 66,90 
O Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) $199.00 to 226.00 
fll gladly make your Hote! or Pullman reservations. 


| 
| 
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MEDICINE 


Barometric Cadavers 


Doctors, members of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, laughed 
reminiscently in Cleveland where 
they held their annual meeting 
last week, as Dr. Thomas Wingate 
Todd, professor of anatomy at 


ile, 


Dr. THomAs WINGATE Topp 
Prosperity shrank his brains 


Western Reserve University med- 
ical school, reminded them of their 
student horror of corpses. Said 
Dr. Todd: “The medical student 
comes into a new _ environment 
which is saturated with strange 
smells and weird noises. For his 
first few months at school he is 
worried a great deal by the non- 
sense fed to him by the sopho- 
mores about the dreadful things 
that are going to happen to him.” 

Dr. Todd, curious observer, won- 
dered what effect freshmen trepi- 
dations had on freshmen stomachs; 
found: “When the freshman is in 
this unsettled emotional state we 
have a look at his internal mechan- 
ism. And just before he steps up 
to the fluoroscope, we heighten the 
effect by springing a booby trap 
on him—a loose board that makes 
a loud bang. In that emotional 
condition we find that his stomach 
has crawled up the length of sev- 
eral vertebrae. A _ year later, 
as a sophomore, we find his stom- 
ach back in place, where it ought 
to be. When you hear a woman 
describe her fright by saying, ‘My 
heart came right up in my mouth,’ 
she is really describing the cavort- 
ings of her stomach.” 

But Dr. Todd had a more pung- 
ent report to make from his anat- 
omical laboratory findings. He told 
it to the College of Physicians as 
they dined. Since 1913 he has 
been measuring the brains of 
corpses brought to the refrigerat- 
ing room of Western Reserve med- 
ical school. These cadavers had 
been poor people, suicides, social 
derelicts. 

Between 1913 and 1917 the av- 
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erage size of these laboratory 
brains was “quite constantly with- 
in ten cubic centimeters of 1,480,”* 
In 1918 the Cleveland average fel] 
to 1,410 c.c. “During that [War] 
year none but the veriest fool was 
left destitute; the others were all 
in the Army or earning good 
wages in civilian life. . . . In 1919, 
when industria! stagnation set in, 
the average b xin volume of our 
social failures rose to 1,520 ce, 
That looked serious to us and 
with great interest we read the 
prognosis of bankers and captains 
of industry regarding the future, 
According to predictions the situa- 
tion improved in 1920, and our 
mean brain volume. sank once 
more to near the pre-War level.” 

In 1921 business and _ industrial 
depression again set in, and Dr. 
Todd’s brains averaged 1,540 c.e, 
He told the dining doctors: “Here 
were the men who could think for 
themselves. who knew and resented 


*16.39 c.c. equal 1 cu. in. Human brains 
average 1,500 c.c.; those of highly intelli- 
gent persons average 1,550 c.c. 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
suceess in business and public life 
Be independent, Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. Hig corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
training. Earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you ep by step. You can train at home dur- 
spare time. gree of LL.B. conferred, LaSalle 
students found among racticing attorneys of every 
We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume Law 
brary. gost. easy terms. Get our valuable 108- “Law 
Guide” and “‘Evidence’’ books free. Send for them NOW. 
Extension University, 3309-L Chicage 
Zhe Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 


Buy Books Where 
. Libraries Buy 
,™Save Money 


Our business is primarily with 
Public Libraries, but over 3,000 
individuals buy from us. No 
order too small. We pay trans- 
portation. Tear this out asare- 
minder to send for our 52-page 
catalogue.Thelow prices willas- 
tonish you. From 40% to 60% 
lower than retail prices. Learn 
B% anew way to buy books. 
- THE REAGIL CO., INC, 


Dept. Q-1, 120 W. 32nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 





Write today for this free book 
“The Law-TrainedMan” 
EAD its practical legal tips 
‘and pointers and learn how 
Blackstone Law training can 


NEW BOOK ON [ene 
=} °F-N 4 i Bag | ae enter the practice of law. 


Gratz ot home in your spare time a8 


ve done through the 
i A 4 £0,000 others hav ne 
judges, 
I Justices 
Hered Sutherland of the U. 8, $0 
Court. The Course is endors- 
ed by the bench, bar and leading 
resident law schools. Blackstone 
graduates are practicing law every- 
where. 


Ba k or =~ Sheate. | “ Dept. 

lacketone Institu * 

« d Bivd., Chicago, 

y nd Se foremost non-res 
law school 


| Blackstone Institute, Inc. 
\ 4753 Grand Bivd., Dept. 83, _ Chicago It | 
Send me a FREE copy of ‘’The Law-Trained Man’’ and | 

of your law course. 
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their fate. The pneumonia of the 
shiftless, the tuberculosis of the 
overwearied struggler, the heart 
disease of the adventurer, no 
longer acted alone as our receiv- 

agents. Instead, men_ shot 
themselves or each other; threw 
themselves into the lake [Lake 
Erie]; poisoned themselves with 
morphine or raisin jack; or per- 
ished of cold, listlessly lost in 
despair.” Late in 1922 smaller 
brains came to the anatomy rooms. 
“Industrial] relief had come; 
though it was not apparent to the 
city, we knew that the end was in 
sight. Hope was restored again in 
those whose nervous systems had 
been shattered by defeat.” In ef- 
fect, Dr. Todd is a business prog- 
nosticator. 


His great point made, Dr. Todd 
played with incidental observa- 
tions: “Of two heads of the same 
size one might have as much as 
900 ee more brains than the 
other... .. It is not quantity but 
quality that matters. It is_ not 
the quality of the whole, but of the 
last small wineglassful. Taking 
mean values, 1,480 c.c. are needed 
for a fool, 1,500 for an honest man. 
And on the average, a lady’s cock- 
tail saves us from inanity.” 


After hearing these and sundry 
other speeches, after visiting Cleve- 
land hospitals and_ clinics, the 
American College of Physicians se- 
lected New Orleans for the 1928 
meeting; chose Dr. Charles Martin 
of Montreal to be president-elect. 
Dr. Frank Smithies of Chicago be- 
came president for this year. 


Doctor Artists 


Doctors who dared no virtuosity 
in their professional practice 
showed last week at the Academy 
of Medicine, Manhattan, how they 
toyed as artists in their leisure 
hours. The hand that swabbed a 
tonsil also daubed a canvas. Lancet 
or engraving tool fitted equally 
well the hand of a surgeon; probe 
or mahlstick the hand of another 
physician. What paintings, etch- 
ings and statuary they had_fin- 
ished they brought to the Academy 
for the exhibit. Included in the 
list were: 

Doctor-painters: Henry S. Pat- 
terson, New York; James C. Ayer, 
New York; R. Burton Optiz, New 
York; Chevalier Jackson, Philadel- 
phia; S. Solis Cohen, Philadelphia; 
F. T. Cotton, Boston. 

Doctor-etchers: Percy Friedberg, 
leigh H. Hunt, Hermann Fischer, 
all of New York. 

Doctor-sculptors: R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie, Philadelphia; Seth I. Hirsch, 
Manhattan. 


Mad Dog 


Pittsburgh officials, latest to find 
that rabies “has spread to such 
an extent [in their territory] 
that it is now a serious menace 
to life and property,” last week 
set up a. 100-day quarantine 
against unmuzzled dogs running 

. Dogs caught may be killed. 
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V OLUME increasing by leaps and 


bounds—markets of almost lim- ! 


itless opportunities. Never in our 
history has big business expanded 
as in recent years. But this rapid 
growth has put additional strains 
upon the machinery of production 
and distribution. 


Big men of industry—planning for 
this expansion—have turned their 
eyes to the Norfolk-Portsmouth area 
of Virginia. Midway on the Atlantic 
Coast, Norfolk-Portsmouth is cen- 
trally located to great fields of raw 
materials—cotton—lumber—coal— 
steel—tobacco. From Europe and 
South America come sugar, molasses, 
rubber, iron ore, coffee, heavy 
chemicals—at low freight rates. 


For shipments of finished products 
Norfolk-Portsmouth is excelled by none. 
Fight railway systems—linked together by 
a jointly owned belt line—carry Norfolk’s 
products by easy short hauls to the great 
consuming markets. By sea—express coast- 
wise steamship service at freight rates. 


Norfolk labor is high class—contented— 
low in cost. Less than 5% is of foreign 
birth in striking contrast with the great 
cities of the North. Hydro-electric and 
steam power are available at low cost. The 
moderate climate means a high health rate 
and pleasant living conditions—permits of 


all year operation of outdoor industries. 
+ * + + 


Norfolk’s abundant acreage provides 
excellent plant sites at moderate cost. Our 
Industrial Commission will be glad to assist 


you by preparing an economic and engineer- 
ing analysis of the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
industrial area as related to your specific 
enterprises. All inquiries held in confidence. 
Address Norfolk-Portsmouth Industrial 
Commission, Dept. T1, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Norfolk, Va. 


A few of the many large indus- 
tries located at Norfolk. 


American Linseed Company 
Dwinnell Wright Company 
(White House Coffee) 

Ford Motor Company 
International Cement Corporation 
Sam Finkelstein & Company 
Stone & Webster 


Quick short hauls to half the population of the United 


States. By sea—express coastwise service at freight 
rates to the Atlantic Coast cities. 


NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 


Chamber of Commerce 
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Writes with ink easy as a lead 
pencil Won't skip, blot, 
scratch, leak or soil 

ands. Its steady uniform 


SPRL copies with on- 
ye LEN ginal in ink. Guar- 
EE antced—Send No Money. 
a wt_] Pay postman. $1.50 plus postage 
INKOGRAPH, CO., Inc. 


Ink h or sales plan book- 
ict which shows how to make big money. 
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HE coupon below 

opens the road to high 
adventure—in health. For 
in eleven delicious crack- 
ers—whole wheat blended 
with brown sugar—it will 
bring you a double supply 
of energy in quickly avail- 
able form. 


Wheatsworth Crackers 
abound in the mineral 
salts, vitamins and bran 
so essential for joyous well- 
being—that make the brain 
keen, the mind eager and 
alert. Send for a package 
today—F ree! 


F. H. Bennett Biscuit Company, 
436 E. 10th St. Dept. C, 
New York City 


Gentlemen: Please pass the crackers. 
Enclosed are 3 cents for postage. 
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SCIENCE 


Expeditions 


Be it ever so humble, there is no 
place like a corner of the earth 
never before visited by white men. 
So think the ethnologists, natural 
historians, geologists, cartographers 
and peepers and priers and pushers 
of all sorts who year in and out 
spend money and lives on arduous 
museum expeditions. Some expedi- 
tions, and their results, of late 
months : 

Dutch New Guinea. Professor 
Matthew W. Stirling of Berkeley, 
Calif., and comrades docked last 
week in Boston after a 15-month 
pilgrimage to the heart of Dutch 
New Guinea (between Australia 
and the Equator). Under Smith- 
sonian auspices, and with the aid 
of admiring Dutch officers, they had 
flown a Liberty-motored seaplane 
to the upper reaches of the Mam- 
beramo River, alighted and made 
friends with a myth. The latter 
was a most genteel, non-cannibal- 
istic, Stone-age race of pygmies 
whose existence in the mountain 
fastnesses had been rumored but 
never proved. After some flitting 
through the undergrowth and bird- 
like calling back and forth, the 
pygmies presented their visitors 
with fatted pig, and posed affably 
—like milk chocolate babies with 
ruddy fuzz on their polls—for reels 
and reels of cinema. They explained 
why their married women lacked a 
forefinger: it was chopped off by 
the husband, as a honeymoon salu- 
tation. Before chopping, the hus- 
band had to qualify in bravery by 
letting his intended’s male relatives 
shoot at him with arrows, which he 
dodged and returned. . Flora, 
fauna and pioneer maps bulged the 
Stirling party’s homebound luggage. 

Turkestan, Mongolia. Assistant 
Director James L. Clark of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Manhattan) and Explorer 
William J. Morden of Chicago 
reached home last fortnight with 
numerous Asiatic quadrupeds for 
stuffing—ovis poli, ibex, roe deer, ga- 
zelles, etc., etc.—and with anecdotes 
which needed no stuffing. Against 
all advice they had penetrated the 
snow-blocked Pamirs into Russian 
Turkestan, threaded the glaciered 
Tian-Shan range, crossed Chinese 
Turkestan and headed for Urga in 
Mongolia. One evening an armed 
band of Mongols surrounded their 
camel train, confiscated all arms 
and ammunition, waved aside the 
travelers’ passports, tied their hands 
and soaked ropes to make them cut 
deeper. The Mongols’ explained 
they had never heard of America 
and were going to kill Messrs. 
Clark and Morden. These men dis- 
cussed their insurance policies and 
“hoped they would shoot us and 
make it snappy.” They tried to 
faint to escape the pains in their 
arms, but could not manage it. 
After much grunting and pipe- 
smoking the Mongols changed their 
minds, fed their captives tea, sent 
the caravan ahead under a guard. 

Tibet. Colonel Peter Kozlov, 
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foremost Russian explorer, lag 
week published in Moscow a report 
on his recent discovery of Khara. 
kota, dead Tibetan city. Huge stone 
figures of “evil-eyed females” and g 
wellful of buried treasure wer 
prominent items. Colonel Kozloy 
estimated that the simian popula. 
tion of Tibet—monkeys, gorillas, 
mandrills—far outnumbered _ the 
human “and could supply the 
world’s demand for rejuvenation 
glands for a century.” In Kookoo. 
ner Lake he came upon an island 
inhabited only by three large. 
framed, shaggy Buddhist monks 
who, never before having seen a 
civilized man, fled like pious cave. 
men. 

Abyssinia. To “The Mountains 
of the Moon,” which are in Abys- 
sinia, which is flanked by the 
Sudan, Eritrea and British Somali- 
land in east Africa, have gone two 
expeditions. The earliest and 
largest, under Dr. Wilfred H, 
Osgood and Alfred M. Bailey of 
the Field Museum _ (Chicago), 
reached Addis Ababa, the heart and 
capital of the country, in January, 
Prince-Regent Ras Tafari put on 
his swallowtails and silk hat and 
gave a party. Able Reporter Jack 
Baum of the Chicago Daily News 
has kept his newspaper, which 
helped finance the trip, supplied 
with a running account of the 
specimen-collecting, with emphasis 
on “the Queen of Sheba’s antelope” 
(mountain nyala), bushbucks, lam- 
mergeyers (kin to eagles) and 
francolins (kin to quail). 

The second Abyssinian party left 
the U. S. last month under the 
auspices of Adventure magazine. 
Gordon .MacCreagh, lively explorer 
of the Amazon, and Cameraman 
Earl Rossman, famed for his re- 
porting in Alaska, are in command. 
They were to seek black-maned 
lions, rare monkeys and the Ark 
of the Covenant (believed to be in 
a jungle temple where it was taken 
by Solomon’s son, Menelik I). 

Haiti. Last fortnight came the 


THE 
QUESTION BOOK 


is again in stock 
at all bookstores. 
It is the fastest- 
selling non-fiction 
book in America. 


51st thousand 
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first news, in characteristically 
colorful vein, from Explorer Wil- 
liam Beebe of Manhattan, who is 
concerning himself this winter 
with Haitian ichthyology.*  An- 
chored off Port-au-Prince he and 
his comrades fished early and late, 
experimenting with new methods of 
capture and study. With a Daisy 
air rifle they obtained surface 
species which would bite no bait. 

ith “the largest diving bell ever 
made,” a contrivance designed by 
Inventor Mark Barr, they explored 
deep bottoms, keeping details of 
this work secret until the bell’s 
suecess should be proved. 

Plans for expeditions are pub- 
lished almost daily—Fridtjof Nan- 
sen’s to the North Pole in a dirigi- 
ble, Richard Evelyn Byrd’s to the 
South Pole by seaplane, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s to Portuguese Africa, 
John Borden’s and the Field Mu- 
seum’s to Alaska by yacht, the 
Brooklyn Museum’s to collect Per- 
sian lions, Caspian tigers, ~snow 
leopards. —— 

Amateurs. Not to be confused 
with scientific expeditions, there is 
also a continual stream of sport- 
ing amateur trophy-and-thrill- 
hunters, such as Baron Paul Curt 
von Gontard, grandson of the late 
Brewer Adolphus Busch, and Baron- 
ess von Gontard (née Wilson, of 
Philadelphia), who returned, last 
week, to St. Louis from slaughter- 
ing African lions, hippopotami, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
antelope. The noble couple planned 
to proceed soon against bears in 
northern California. Said the Baron- 
ess: “My husband stalks his lions 
afoot and not from a car or a tree.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Mrs. Flora Whitney 
Tower, daughter of Harry Payne 
Whitney, granddaughter of the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt; to one G. 
MacCulloch Miller; in Cairo, Egypt. 


Married. Mrs. Margaret Ross 
Lansdowne, widow of Commander 
Zachary Lansdowne (killed in wreck 
of naval dirigible Shenandoah, Sept. 
8, 1925); to one John Caswell Jr., 
cotton man; in Washington, D. C. 


Married. The Hon. Ivor Mon- 
tagu, 22, third son of wealthy 
Jewish banker, Lord Swaythling, 
head of Samuel Montagu & Co.; 
to Typist Eileen Hellstern, daugh- 
ter of a surgical shoe-maker; se- 
cretly, in London. 


Married. Rosemond Reed, only 
daughter of Senator David Aiken 
Reed of Pennsylvania; to Charles 


‘His concern in winters gone by, be- 
fore vigor and versatility took him into 
other fields, was ornithology, and notably 
the study of pheasants. Save for technical 
Monographs in scientific publications, the 
fruits of his investigation, in Burma, -Ma- 
lay and Borneo, of this bird family whence 
tame domestic poultry, remained unpublished 

the U. S. until this winter. Pheasants, 

Their Lives and Homes, richly illustrated 
™ color, appeared at Christmas (Double- 
day Page, 2 vols., $15). Pheasant Jungles, 

tion and narrative worked up from 
notes of a 17-months trip, was pub- 
lished last week (Putnam, $3). 
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Your Dentist Knows 


He can name those few men and 
women who will probably enjoy for 
many years to come the priceless 
benefits of health and freedom from 
the worries that come when health 
is gone. They see their dentist twice 


a yeat.s 


Pyorrhea ‘till ales 4 out of 


orrhea is on a rampage. Although its warning signs are 
plain and science has provided protection against this com- 
mon enemy, it reaps a heavy harvest. 

Its victims are 4 persons out of 5 after forty (thousands 
younger). 

Pyorrhea poison creeps through the system spreading 
havoc, and leaving in its wake a trail of trouble, often lead- 
ing to neuritis, rheumatism, stomach disorders and anemia. 


These Uneven Odds Can Be Bettered 


To wait too long is folly. Take precautionary measures be- 
fore your gums begin to Meed and before health slips from 
you. Goto your dentist at least twice a year for a thorough 
examination of teeth and gums. Start using Forhan’'s ioe 
the Gums. 

This scientific dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D. S., prevents Pyorrhea or checks it and forestalls trench 
mouth and gingivitis. It makes gums firm and healthy. It 
keeps teeth lustrous white and protects them against acids 
which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. Start them using it 
now and they will thank you in their later years. 


Health Insurance 


This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, 
used by dentists everywhere. And the few cents more that 
it costs you is the small premium you pay for insurance 
against dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA /; 


You can be 
sure of this 


Thousands are keeping their breath sweet and 
fresh this new way. We promise that you'll 
never go back to ordinary mouthwashes that only 
conceal unpleasant breath with embarrassing 
odors of their own after you have used this 
new Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant. Tryir 
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HEN we recall all that 

has occurred in the long 
life of Exrope, she scems to 
have been—as indeed she still 
is—the Mother of the World 
—the very heart of the world’s 
great events and should be a 
living part of every one’s ex- 
perience and knowledge. 


Americans are rapidly awaken- 
ing to Europe’s unbounded 
lure, not only to the intellect, 
but to the emotions; history, 
romance and art; great men 
and women, an impressive liter- 
ature, inspiring cathedrals; the 
grandeur of great mountains 
and green valleys. Words are 
beggars in the presence of 


Old World charm! 


The qualities of your host en 
tour are as important as the 
tour itself. Thos. Cook & Son 
have had 86 years experience in 
every detail of travel through- 
out the world. Cook’s organ- 
ization is a practical and 
efficient body—with over 
100 offices operating in 


Europe alone. 
Individual Travel—Escorted Travel 


—Educational Tours— 


Whatever your plans—let us aid you 
to carry them through 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland,Ore. 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Use Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
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Denby Jr., son and grandson of 
onetime U. S. representatives in 
China; in the Bethlehem Chapel 
of the Washington Cathedral. 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, Vice 
President and Mrs. Dawes, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon were 
among the 200 present. 


Sued for Divorce. By Adele 
Rosenwald Deutsch, daughter of 
Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of the 
Board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
(mail order); Armand Deutsch, in 
Paris. In 1924 their son, Armand 
Jr., was said to have been on the 
list of names from which Loeb & 
Leopold selected their victim. 


Sued for Divorce. Herbert Clai- 
borne Pell Jr., 43, Chairman New 
York State Democratic Committee, 
onetime (1919-21) Congressman 
from New York, son of the late 
Herbert Claiborne Pell Sr., founder 
of Tuxedo Park; by Mrs. Matilda 
Bigelow Pell; in Paris. 


Divorced.. By Mrs. Grace Shot- 
well Marson, daughter of the late 
Bishop Charles Sumner Burch of 
the N. Y. Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese; Captain Arnaldo Marson; 
in White Plains, N. Y. At the 
same time her son, Lyndon Walkup 
Burch, divorced his wife Isabelle 
Keyes Burch. Captain Marson, 
husband of Bishop Burch’s daugh- 
ter had eloped with Bishop Burch’s 
granddaughter-in-law Isabelle. 


Died. William Fuld, 54, toy 
manufacturer of Baltimore, Md. 
Superintending the replacement of 
a flagpole on his factory’s roof, he 
balanced himself by a_ stanchion, 
which tore loose. His most famed 
and fortunate toy invention was 
the Ouija board.* 

Died. Mrs. Therese Forster Her- 
bert, 65, onetime famed opera 
singer, widow of Composer Victor 
Herbert; of pneumonia; in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Frederik Forrest Peabody, 
67, onetime (1907-17) President of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow col- 
lars); following a cerebral hemorr- 
hage; at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Died. Joseph R. Wilson, 59, 
brother of the late Woodrow Wil- 
et Baltimore; of nephritis (see 
p. 1 


Died. Dr. Frank Sheldon Fos- 
dick, 75, father of Preacher Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Lawyer Ray- 
mond Blaine Fosdick, himself a 
teacher in Buffalo, N. Y., public 
i a for 50 years; at Montclair, 


Died. Judson Harmon, 81, elder 
counselor of the Democratic Party 
in Ohio, onetime (1895-97) U. S. 
Attorney General, twice (1909-11 
and 1911-13) Governor of Ohio, 
1904 and 1912 Presidential possi- 
bility; in Cincinnati; from uremic 

*Varnished board decorated with the 
alphabet, the ten digits and the words 
“Yes” and “No,” upon which, with a 
planchette (little table), amateurs of 
spiritualism received supposed psychic com- 
munications. 
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poisoning, after a brief illness, 
Starting as a lawyer, he enjoyed 
a versatile, meteoric career of pub. 
lic service. As judge of the Ohio 
Superior Court, he was succeeded 
in 1887 by William H. Taft. While 
governor of Ohio he consistently 
exposed political graft, regardless 
of party affiliations, and was re. 
elected with a plurality of 100,00 
his second term, defeating Warren 
G. Harding. Although a national 
figure, Gov. Harmon’s candidacy 
for Democratic Presidential nomi. 
nation was doomed to failure, part. 
ly owing to the unfriendly attitude 
of William J. Bryan. 


Died. David Baird, 87, onetime 
(1918-19) U. S. Senator from New 
Jersey; following an acute kidney 
condition; at Camden, N. J. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Right You Are (If You Think 
You Are). Playwright Luigi Piran- 
dello, like the Devil, seduces the 
idle. After years of temptation, 
the Theatre Guild succumbed last 
week to spending some unengaged 
time and talent on special matinees 
of a cerebral shadow dance where 
in “the Italian Shakespeare” divides 
a flighty family against itself and 
lets in village gossips to decide who 
is crazy. There is no one crazy but 
someone’s else thinking makes him 
so. The truth? What is truth? ete. 
etc. Two-thirds of it are lively en- 
tertainment, unless you think other- 
wise. Helen Westley does another 
of her cadaverous crones. Beryl 
Mercer, Edward G. Robinson and 
Laura Hope Crews are apt met- 
aphors. 


What Ann Brought Home. Am 
was sent to a neighboring town in 
Indiana for crepe de chine. She 
brought back a husband, as girls 
will. The trouble starts when the 
new bridegroom dreams fish farms 
when he should be thinking saw- 
mill, However, it ends without a 
pang. Earl Carroll, known over 
the country for his daring revues, 
“bathtub” scandal, is producing the 
play. For him it is in the nature 
of a bitter gesture. He said, in as 
many words, that, since the public 
was so insistent upon cleanliness 
and purity in the theatre, he would 
give them a chance to support a 
clean, wholesome, pure, enjoyable 
play, or prove that his “girl shows 
are the right idea. As a matter of 
fact, his play is all he says it 1s, 
though little more. 


Crime. The thug-belabored Man- 
hattan, Playwrights Samuel Ship- 
man and John Hymer brought 
comfort. Your real criminal, a 
divulged, never shoots in the h 
or abdomen for death, but me 
in the arm or leg for legitimate 
profit. Eugene Fenmore (James 
Rennie), head of a_high-principled 
gang plans his “jobs” in evening 
clothes, with the nicety of the 
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— Mr Average Citizen of 


— He Spends $1.60 Every 


OS ANGELES COUNTY 


Time the Average American Spends $1.00 


— He Has 2,500,000 Neighbors Living Within a Radius of 100 Miles 


N the West’s largest market is also found the nation’s greatest per capita 
buying power. The 2,500,000 people living within 100 miles of the 
center of Los Angeles equal 4,000,000 average Americans in ability to buy. 


The average Los Angeles family spends more in a year for retail met- 
chandise alone ($2,057) than the average American family earns. Another 
$1,200 is spent for recreation, travel, service, savings, etc. Total retail purchases 
in Los Angeles’ 100-mile radius are $1,500,000,000.00 a year. 

There is a higher percentage of home ownership in Los Angeles than 
in any other metropolitan community, and more motor vehicles per capita 
—one for every 3.5 persons, as against the national average of one for 6.5. 


Income taxes. in 10 Southern California counties jumped from $47,000,000 
in 1925 to $52,000,000 in 1926, in the face of heavy reductions. 
The tremendous buying power of the Los Angeles market is due largely, of 


course, to the fact that the rapidly-growing population is drawn from among 
people all over the world who have the means to live wherever they please. 


Maximum buying power, largest concentrated population in the West, and 
favorable freight rates to the 11 Western States combine to make Los Angeles 
County the logical manufacturing and distributing center of the Pacific Coast. 


For more specific information, address 
Industrial Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


Industrial freedom. 


Power as low as .72 of 


1 cent per K. W. H. 


rr YS 


Abundant, 


cheap water. 


wwe 


Gas or oil fuel at 20c 
and 16 1-8c respectively 
per million B. T. U's. 


Favorable climate 
which means 100% 
labor and plant 
efficiency and less 
plant investment. 


wvrve 
3 trans-continental 
railroad terminals. 


vvrwe 


157 steamship 
freight lines. 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES (< 


The Los Angeles metropolitan area embraces practically Los Angeles County —over 
two million population with 5700 industries whose annual output is $1,250,000,000. 
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ARE your 
reservations 
EARLY 


these booklets will help you 


So RESERVATIONS are pouring 
in. Thousandsare planning European 
trips now on these luxurious American 
Flag ships. Write for illustrated booklets 
and make reservations while you still 
have choice of accommodations. 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home onthe 
sea. First, second and third class to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. LEVIATHAN 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 
world. First, second, third classto Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 

S.S. REPUBLIC 
The largest cabin ship of the fleet. Cabin and 
third class to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The fastest cabin ships on the North Atlantic. 
Also third class to Cobh (Queenstown), Plym- 
outh, Cherbourgand Bremen. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMC DATIONS ON 
ALL SHIPS IN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


Get complete information from your local steam- 
ship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


MQ 
Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 

$ 290° and up HARDING and 

S.S.GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 


‘Summer rater effective April 18 S.S.REPUBLIC 
Rates are much lowerNOW $ 140 and up 


SECOND CLASS | THIRP CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN From $85. 
$147.50 and up y. 


\. Tourist Third 
S.S. GEORGE A Class 
WASHINGTON fog Ss, j 


$136.25 
and up 


QS up 





inspired artist. While police are 
decoyed to the scene of a set- 
up brawl next door, his men rifle 
Goldberg’s jewelry store in full 
sight of a pop-eyed audience. All 
would have been decent, had not 
Rocky Morse (Chester Morris), 
first assistant safe-cracker, proved 
disobedient and plugged the doubly 
unfortunate Goldberg in the for- 
bidden parts. For this treacherous, 
unwarranted homicide, Director- 
General Fenmore plugs’ Rocky. 
Two young innocents become en- 


JaMes RENNIE 
. -. @ heart of crooked gold 


tangled in the brutal but inept 
police proceedings. To save them, 
Fenmore tells all, proving he has 
a heart of gold and a sense for 
tabloid headlines. It is the sort 
of play that sends small boys and 
big boys out of the theatre hop- 
ing some day to work up to the 
nobility of banditry. It is, unhap- 
pily, uncensorable. 


Set A Thief. Another mysterious 
horror-monger keeps the audience 
guessing and for no good reason of 
plot. Yet its crazy eccentricity 
pops, flares and gyrates the idle 
curiosity, and gluts the modish 
thirst for murder in every act. 
Among those possibly guilty are a 
set of ex-convicts bearing brands 
upon their foreheads. This is the 
first play of Edward E. Paramore 
Jr., clever writer. It is distin- 
guished by better characterization 
than is usual or necessary in this 
dramatic form, is exceptionally well 
acted (Margaret Wycherly, in par- 
ticular), and chills as well as any 
of these things can. It is housed 
in the old Empire Theatre, recently 
home of the legally banned Captive, 
and decently symbolizes the sort of 
improvement encouraged by the 
Criminal Court of Artistic Appre- 


ciation. 


Window Panes. Nothing is so 
utterly glum as misery in Russia 
or so inscrutable. An _ intimate 
glimpse into a peasant household 
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reveals a husband who slashes 
great deal with his whip, a wife 
who suffers commensurately, a gon 
stricken dumb. Comes an escaped 
convict with Love in his heart. He 
tarries awhile in this hovel of 
Muscovite anguish to bring light 
into the souls of the people, and 
by token of a dusted window, into 
the room, the main scene of gor. 
row, Apparently, this constitutes 
a symbol. It is in the same vein 
as the Servant in the House* and, 
no doubt, carries a great message, 
which fails to compensate for dra- 
matic poverty. 


A Lady in Love. In the Restora- 
tion Period, an Englishman went 
to gaol if he got inextricably into 
debt—unless, of course, he had g 
daughter to marry off to a miserly 
spindle-legged monster, Peggy 
Wood, a maid passing fair, plays 
the daughter sold to a miser. But 
she has her consolation—a_ ruddy 
ragged redcoat, Captain Bragdon 
(Gavin Gordon). Who shall cast 
the first stone when he, disguised 
as a corpse and wheeled into the 
boudoir by the order of the fear. 
stricken husband himself, comes to 
life and love? Certainly not 
hearty, round-bellied, wenching Sir 
Jeremy (Sydney Greenstreet) who 


*A drama of religious symbolism by 
Charles Rann Kennedy, in which a servant 
does and says the things which, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, Jesus Christ would say and 
do were he in the same situation. John 
Galsworthy wrote a similar play, Windows, 
without the Christian emphasis. 


Greatest Travel Values! 
All-Expense Tou 


To EUROPI 
and the ORIE 


Forthe [summer of 1927, the Art Crafts Guild Trav 
Bureau offers an exceptional grgue of tours ani 
cruises, via fast Canadian Pacific liners sailing from 
Montreal, Quebec and Vancouver, B. C. A vac 
tion to fit every purse—with ideal sailing dates aud 
remarkable itineraries, 


Collegiate Tours $260 & $385 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium and Franc, 
23 days and 37 days, Price includes round trp 
ocean passage, all tips abroad; European trai 
portation by steamer, railway and motor; hote 
accommodations at good hotels; usual meals; mo 
tor trips as specified in itinerary; admissions t 
galleries and museums; services of guides and cor 
ductors; transportation of baggage. Extension 
if desired to Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, ltd 
and Germany, at the same low costs 
Collegiate Cruises $655 ¢ $985 


Visiting Japan, China and the Philippines. 53 di. 
Sailings from Vancouver, B. C., June 9and June 


Cabin Tours $850 and up 


Visiting France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, ~ 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
England. 51 days to 57 days. 


Empress Tours $1,500 
Visiting France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, In, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland and England. p 
days. First class throughout. All sightsecins® 
private motors. An unusual itinera: “he Cav 
voyage on the famous Empress ships 0 
adian Pacific fleet. ; 

Write tor free tour booklets, giving conti 

eraries and detailed descriptions 0 


and accommodations. Compare with any At 
Crafts Guild Tours and Cruises via Canadian Past 
represent biggest possible travel values for theit 


Art Crafts GuildsTravel Bureal 


Dept. 383, 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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engineered the titillating situation 
and kept the audience chuckling 
while he explained the young wife’s 
earnest efforts, in the next room, 
to quicken the corpse. His double- 
meanings, the play’s liveliest, are 
neatly turned. Playwright Dor- 
rance Davis has woven an ancient 
habiliment for his modern comedy. 
Because it is not fish of the Res- 
toration, fowl of the Jazz Age, or 
flesh of sound drama, it fritters 
of into neglibility. 


Polly of Hollywood is determined 
to be a musical novelty. It bur- 
lesques the cinema in several mod- 
erately boisterous skits. It insists 
upon novelty by presenting a horse 
that charlestons, by leading onto 
the stage a bull with a ring in his 
soft nose, by allowing trapeze 
acrobats to fly about overhead (as 
in the film, Variety). It does all 
these things forthrightly, evincing 
honest desire to give the public a 
Super-Feature Musical Comedy 
Satire, as advertised. The funniest 
thing of all is when the hero, pro- 
testing his constant affection for 
the heroine who is about to leave 
him and home for Hollywood, sud- 
denly ceases his disconsolate fare- 
well sobbing to administer unto the 
wayward lass a terrific kick in the 
pants. An adagio dancing pair, 
Deenova and Berinoff, amazed and 
pleased. A more perfectly trained 
chorus does not kick along Broad- 
way. 


CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Love’s Greatest Mistake (Wil- 
liam Powell). Apparently it is los- 
ing faith in the Beloved, but so 
jumbled and incoherent is the 
scenario that anybody’s guess will 
do. There is a_ shred about 
“Honey” (Josephine Dunn), a sweet 
maid from the country; a leering 
villain of the Metropolis; a proud, 
penniless architect. There is also 
Love Divine. The director dis- 
played on the screen a facsimile of 
the story in Liberty Magazine on 
which the film is based, thus prov- 
ing conclusively that the thing 
really has a plot. 











Don’t Tell the Wife (Irene Rich, - 


Huntley Gordon). The idea of a 
wife giving her errant hus- 
band tit for tat by holding 
hands with an old friend of the 
family, is simply immortal. The 
“variation” here introduced is to 
have another old friend of the 
family perform two marriage cere- 
monies which only he and the audi- 
ence know are faked. Then comes 
the excruciating suspense while 
pajamas are unpacked and cover- 
lets turned down. Whoso_ re- 
members a strip called The Mar- 
riage Circle has known this picture 
m a previous and superior in- 
carnation. When U. S. counter- 
jumpers try to be Europeans, not 
even Irene Rich can make them 
worth a continental. 








Remington 


E My typewriter problem 
is completely solved- 





HE Remington Line alone can 
solve all your typewriter problems 
with A Machine for Every Purpose. 
Standard Typewriters, Noiseless 
Typewriters, Electric Typewriters, Tab- 
ulating Typewriters, Portable Type- 
writers, Vertical Adding Typewriters 
and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description—these are the 
components of the Remington Line. 
And each of these many Remingtons is 
the very last word in the field it covers. 


The completeness of the Remington 
Line—a new development in the in- 
dustry enables the typewriter and 
bookkeeping machine user to practice 
selective buying to a degree hitherto 
impossible. 

In making the right selection, the 
Remington representative can render 
you most helpful assistance. His train- 
ing is as complete as the line he sells; 
he knows the machine which should 
be used under every given condition 
—and for each and every purpose. 
This knowledge and training is freely 
at your service. 


The International Jury of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia has awarded the 
Remington Typewriter Company 
the Grand Prize, its highest 
award, for typewriters and book- 
keeping machines, adapted to all 
purposes, and particularly com- 
mends as a notable advance in 
typewriters the Remington-Noise- 


less, Model 6. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway 
Branches Everywhere 


New York 


Remington-made Paragon 
Ribbons & Red Seal Carbon 
Papers always make good 
impressions. 


Typewriters 


A MACHINE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


TIME, 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 
Third Cruise 
ss **LANCASTRIA’’ July 2 


to the sunny Mediterranean— visiting 
its lands so replete with history, ro- 
mance and legend, and to Norway, 
the scenic wonderland of the earth. 
Itinerary includes Lisbon, (Madrid), 
Spain, (Granada) Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, (Paris-London) Germany, 
European stop-overs. 


Jan. 16, ’28, Around the World 


8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 


Jan.25,’28,To the Mediterranean 


24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 
South AfricamIndia Cruise; Jan. 25, ’28 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Bld¢g., N. Y. 


Fight sore throat wherever you are? 


Raspy—sore! 


Start antiseptic treatment 
now... make it continuous 


Sore throat now—will it be grippe to- 
night? 

Unchecked, the germs of sore throat 
multiply. Hopeless, to try to fight them 
with a mere gargle night and morning. 

Formamint checks the sore throat 
germs by keeping the throat continu- 
ously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint can- 
not harm the delicate throat tissues. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant-tast- 
ing tablets with you. Take one every 
hour or so to treat sore throat; every 
two or three hours to help prevent it. 
All druggists. The Bauer Chemical Co., 
Dept. 0-4, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


44 











BOOKS 
FICTION 


Saxon Dawn 


THE Kinc’s HENCHMAN—Edna 
St. Vincent Millay—Harper ($2). 
Folk who must bide their time to 
hear how Composer Deems Taylor 
upheld his end of a notable collab- 
oration, will wonder, reading this 
play, which was written first, his 
music or the Millay words? If 
she followed him, he must have 
written right beautifully. If he 


N. E. A. 
EpDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
... full-throated, Beowulfian bass 


followed her, the music needed lit- 
tle more than orchestrating. In the 
speeches set down here, scarcely 
a line falls upon the ear without 
touching a clear note—a _ misty 
white-thorn treble, superstitious 
minors, full-throated, Beowulfian 
bass. Had the Metropolitan singers 
at last fortnight’s premiere (TIME, 
Feb. 28) only recited these lines, 
there must still have been an im- 
pressive part of the long hush, 
the volleying applause and the 37 
curtain calls that acclaimed “the 
greatest U. S. opera.” 

As a matter of fact, this is the 
play which Composer Taylor set 
to music. To fit the music Miss 
Millay had later to modify her 
lines to libretto form. 

King Eadgar and his thanes (so 
the play goes) have feasted until 
dawn in the smoky barn-hall at 
Winchester. The roast boar’s head 
is hewn to skull and tusks. Mead 
has been spilled on the oak and 
the king’s strong-thewed com- 
panions, none over 30, sprawl, snore 
or listen intently to the end of 
a long-drawn saga sung by Mac- 
cus, the harper. They thump the 
board with their cups at the fin- 
ish. The ladies, gathered apart, 
lament the saga’s true-loving hero. 

It is the dawn of Saxon history, 
with heroic ideals looming in twi- 
lit feudal minds, Aethelwold, the 
king’s foster-brother, prepares to 
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ride into the dawn for the king's 
bride—a _ flax-haired Lancelot for 
a bucolic Arthur. They pledge 
their fraternity over staked 
swords.... Later, in a_ druidic 
Devon wood, Aelfrida’s _ beauty 
twists this pledge. It is too early 
in history for a Lancelot to live 
with his own deceit. He _ buries 
his dagger in his own chest for 
brother-love, which is yet held 
above love for woman. Hasty 
critics have objected that such a 
tragedy belies human nature and 
should hinge more heavily on the 
sex motif. Which objection misses 
the gist of a drama laid at the 
roots of what Saxons have im- 
memorially called their Idealism. 

Thomas Hardy has said that the 
U. .S. is notable only for sky- 
scrapers and the poetry of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay. Poetess Elinor 
Wylie has likened her friend to 
the peculiarly American sea off the 
coast of Maine, where much of 
The Henchman was written. Both 
these admirers were trying to ex- 
press their feeling that Miss Millay 
is racially important; that, bur- 
ing her candle early and late, for 
light of love and long hours of 
devoted folk-scholarship, she em- 
bodies both the high, bright folly 
and the brave integrity of a ,race 
given equally to deeds and drean- 
ing. 


Cradle Crusoes 

CHILDREN OF THE MorNING-- 
W. L. George—Putnam ($2). Orig 
inally romantic, the Crusoe theme 
has passed through many literary 
phasts and now emerges as a peg 
for behaviorist psychology. Sum- 
moning an earthquake and _ hurri- 
cane, Author George casts 59 chil- 
dren upon a scientifically desert is- 
land near Nicaragua, without a 
single adult to hamper their re- 
version to the primitive. They 
are of both sexes and many na- 
tions. All are between five and 
eight, an age which, for the sake 
of argument, is thought of as 
sufficiently old to fend for itself 
amidst tropical abundance yet too 
young for sex-consciousness 0 
lasting memories of home and 
parents. In their “flower-splashed 
paradise” the children run _ nude, 
wild and healthy. Clans form. 
Blood tells. A language, God, 
property, marriage, fire, alcohol, 
boats, song, dancing, war and many 
another accessory of civilization 
are evolved with much probability. 
There are fine openings for sal 
donic pros and cons on the late’ 
Mr. George’s favorite subject, 
Woman. Evolution is consistently 
treated as a blind thing which 
“provides sport for forces which 
are sport for themselves.” 


Deep Clowning 
The’ Story.+ 


serves a black, knock-kneed spider. 
Daily he whets its appetite with 


Serafino Gubbio 


coils of transparent membrane. 
Not knowing why, creatures come 
near and sacrifice their real selves 
to the spider. Serafino Gubbio 
helps the spider devour them. Not 


*He died Jan. 30, 1926, aged 43. 
+SHoot—Luigi Pirandello—Dutton ($2.50). 
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long afterwards, myriad people 
issue from dark places where, seek- 
ing pleasure, they have seen the 
ghosts made by the spider. Re- 
lieved to be out again, they say, 
“What terrible rot!” Serafino Gub- 
bio is a cinematograph operator 
for a big company near Rome. 

He is extremely sensitive but 
equally philosophical, this Gubbio. 
Because he often echoes his chief’s 
command, he has been nicknamed 
“Shoot.” It is an Americanism 
that sounds ludicrous and a little 
contemptible to Italians. Another 
man might be annoyed but not 
“Shoot” Gubbio. He can contem- 
plate worse than that with equa- 
nimity. The futility of mechanical 
“art,” for example. Even the sui- 
cide of Giorgio Mirelli, a _ boy- 
genius whom he has tutored, does 
not greatly perturb him. Nor even 
the strange daemon of the beauti- 
ful woman who caused the boy’s 
suicide. Emotionless? Oh, no. 
But he has taught himself to con- 
trol his emotions so that he can 
serve the spider and yet preserve 
something more important than 
emotions: his soul, if you like. 

The Nestoroff, the woman is 
called. Before and after Giorgio 
Mirelli she has had many men. 
Her proclivity for throwing her 
very beautiful body away on gutter 
types right after it has been wor- 
shiped by refined slaves, suggests 
degeneracy to most of her critics. 
The impassive Gubbio thinks not. 
He can understand it is her subtle 
revenge upon men who desire only 
that part of her which she scorns. 
Her revenge upon Giorgio, a pure 
youth, an artist, had to be yet 
more subtle because the injury he 
did her was worse than the others. 
He enjoyed only her body and that 
only esthetically, for his art, on his 
canvas. So she seduced him, prom- 
ised him, denied, then betrayed him. 

The Nestoroff is a woman who 
can keep herself, almost, beyond 
pity or fear. Giorgio’s suicide 
was truly satisfying to her. Now 
she is quite happy with Carlo 
Ferro, the hirsute Sicilian actor. 
His domination keeps her strong 
against remorse for Giorgio. She 
is sufficiently in love to be anxious 
for Carlo’s safety in a scene where 
he is to kill a charging tiger, a 
very real beast the company has 
obtained because it was too dan- 
gerous for the park at Rome. She 
insists on precautions. 

The man with whom the Nestor- 
off betrayed Giorgio was the lat- 
ter’s sister’s fiancé, one Aldo Nuti. 
Aldo now reappears, just before the 
taking of the tiger scene. He has 
come for her or for revenge. She 
scorns him. She turns his revenge 
upon himself. She traps him into 
offering himself as a substitute for 
her Sicilian in the tiger scene, then 
covers him with public derision for 
his heroics. He has not heard about 
the precautions. 


But Aldo Nuti countermands the 
precautions. He begs to be allowed 
to demonstrate his flawless marks- 
manship, if not his courage. The 
Nestoroff watches with the rest as 
they release the tiger and the 
director cries, “Ready, shoot!” 
Serafino Gubbio cranks his camera, 











inside the cage with Nuti. 
Nuti aims carefully and shoots, not 


THE CREAM .... 


G There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 


Book Editor. 


Not all the good books are here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 

q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

FoREVER FREE—Honoré Willsie 
Morrow*—Morrow ($2.50). Abra- 
ham Lincoln at home, from Inaugu- 
ration Day to Emancipation. 

THE SHOOTING ParRTY—Anton 
Chekhov—David McKay ($1.25). 
First English translation of his 
only novel. : 

THE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

Doomspay—Warwick Deeping— 
Knopf ($2.50). A Pandora of rural 
England. 

DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). His first novel since 
the War; peasant plutocrats. 

TomorROow MOoRNING—Anne Par- 
ish—Harper ($2). A mother’s 
sacrifices; tears, smiles, aspiration. 

SorREL AND SoN—Warwick Deep- 
ing—Knopf ($2.50). How a son 
justified his father’s confidence. 

CHILDREN OF THE MorNING— 
W. L. George—Putnam ($2). What 
became of 59 children on a desert 
island. 

THE KiING’s HENCHMAN—Edna 
St. Vincent Millay—Harper ($2). 
Libretto for “the greatest U. S. 
opera.” 

East Siwwe, West Sipe—Felix 
Riesenberge — Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). Epical treatment of Man- 
hattan, isle of psychlones, 


Verse 
PERSONAE (Collected Poems)— 
Ezra Pound—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). An esthetic outline of 
history. 
Biography 

WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN: THE 
Last OF THE KaisERS—Emil Lud- 
wig—Putnam ($5). “The colossal 


HONORE WILLSIE Mor- 
Row* 


egoist, the spoof Napoleon.” 

FRANZ Liszt (L’HoMME OD?’ 
Amour) — Guy de Pourtales — 
Translated by Eleanor Stimson 
Brooks—Holt ($2.50). How Euro- 
pean music turned romantic. 

THE Roap TO THE TEMPLE— 
Susan Glaspell—Stokes ($3.50). 
Biography of the late George Cram 
Cook by Mrs. Cook. 

NAPOLEON—Emil 
& Liveright ($5). 
or hyperbole. 

THe Diary or Exsrince Gerry, 
JR.—Brentano ($2). A lively young 
beau on the road and in Dolly 
Madison’s parlor. 


Non-Fiction 


THe MytH or THE INpIVIpUAL— 
Charles W. Wood—John Day 
($2.50). Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 

THE Story or PuHimtosopHy—Will 
Durant—Simon & Shuster ($5). 
The sages humanized from Socrates 
to John Dewey. 

THE GOLDEN Day—Lewis Mum- 
ford—Boni & Liveright ($2.50). 
Cultural history of the U. S., bot- 
tled in crystal. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS _ IN 
EARLY AMERICA — Richardson 
Wright — Lippincott ($4.50). A 
history of vagabondage, 
illustrated. 

THe History oF 
Lewis Spence — David McKay 
($3.50). Faet and analogy about 
the mislaid continent. 

MIssIssipPpI STEAMBOATIN’—Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 

PHEASANT JUNGLES — William 
Beebe—Putnam ($3). Bright birds 
from Burma to Borneo. 


Ludwig—Boni 
Without nimbus 


ATLANTIS— 


*An Ottumwa, Iowa, girl, she attended the University of Wiscon- 


sin and from 1914 to 1919 edited Delineator. 
Desert (19138) and Still Jim (1915) were the novels 


came to fame. 


himself only last year, 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The Heart of the 
by which she 


Abraham Lincoln has long been her special study. 
Her husband, Publisher William Morrow, 


set up in business for 


after two decades of partnership in the 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 


readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. 


Inclose 


cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


Aldo 


the tiger, but the Nestoroff. The 
tiger tears him apart. Gubbio 
cranks on _ until someone fires 
pointblank through the bars into 
the tiger’s ear. He thereby achieves 
perfection as a cinematograph oper- 
ator. Emotionless? Oh, no. His 
suppressed terror strikes him dumb 
forever after. But except when he 
thinks of the fierce, innocent tiger’s 
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death, he has peace. 

The Significance. Foe of ma- 
chinery, Professor Pirandello never 
tires of manipulating the intricate 
machinery of the human _ mind. 
Attacking cinema with the full 
venom of a legitimate playwright, 
he manipulates his customary close- 
ups and fadeouts of existence, real 
and unreal, seeming and _ serious. 
A mystic, a believer in man’s 
supernatural endowment, he finds 
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A NREBORD 


’ “CIGARETTES 


ae i 


Mild as May) 


Always fresh—Wreapped in heavy foil 


Marlboro, the 
only cigarette 
that ever became 
famous in 
One Short Year 


Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


Created by 


PHILIP MORRIS & Co.,L™ Inc 
44 West 18th St., Dept. C13, New York 


nothing too lowly, dull or grotesque 
to serve his purpose—a beggars’ 
shelter, a dusty country road, a 
fiyblown tavern. One who specu- 
lates on the borders of insanity, he 
never long departs from concrete 
dramatization. Shoot is as full of 


Luict PIRANDELLO 
“Right you are Sa you think you 
are 


action as a wild west show, as full 
of metaphysics as a German uni- 
versity, and more exciting than any 
combination of the two. 

The Author, long a professor of 
philosophy in a Roman high school, 
turned to drama late in life after 
writing many novels and_ short 
stories. “Pirandellian” is now 
taly’s equivalent for “Shavian.” 
He came to wide fame only in 1921, 
with his play Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. Critics who 
deny that Professor Pirandello is 
a philosopher at least agree that 
his genius for sardonic humor is 
considerable. If he only toys with 
mankind’s moral and _ spiritual 
absurdities, and makes the stage a 
debating platform for fruitless 
metaphysics, he at least does it 
with terse wit and few didactics. 
Not a few clowns have been “deep” 
before him, but few “deep” think- 
ers have managed also to be amus- 
ing, and friendly. The amiable 
title of one of his plays (which 
opened last week in Manhattan-— 
see p. 40), is Right You Are (If 
You Think You Are). 


Jekyll-Hyde 

Dr. Morer—Karen Bramson— 
Greenburg ($2). A better book to 
pop into a steamer basket would 
be hard to find. Though the ma- 
terial is of the general warp and 
woof of which detective yarns are 
tailored there is positively no de- 
tecting but a great deal of sure 
suspense. Dr. Morel, “fashionable 
specialist” to feminine Paris, is no 
Dr. Jekyll who turns crudely into 
a Mr. Hyde by taking mysterious 
drugs. Rather he is a Jekyll-Hyde, 
a suave seducer and experimenter 
with the mortal coil. His undoing 
is his better self. The theme of 
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a bad man unable to achieve the 
aloof, unswerving wickedness of 
fiend, is deftly handled with ov. 
casional bits in quite the Steven. 
sonian vein. Naturally it is the 
very modern heroine who undoes 
the doctor by giving herself to 
him when he had expected to ge 
duce her formally. She, so to 
speak, ravishes from him the long 
nurtured orchid of his wickedness, 
The grim dénouement, though re 
vealed at the inception of the plot, 
is so skillfully contrived as to 
come off amid real suspense. Al- 
together a fine technical perfor. 
mance by an author who pretends 
only to melodrama but achieves 
something more. : 


NON-FICTION 


Glamorous Gate 


FINDING THE WortH Wuite Iv 
THE ORIENT—Lucian Swift Kirt 
land—McBride ($3.50). World 
travel, which means “The Orient” 
to most people, is becoming so com- 
mon that a book of this sort at 
one’s elbow is apt to be dis. 
astrously intriguing to all who 
should stay at home. It costs, 
says Author Kirtland, just about 
$15 in gold for every day you are 
on shore in the Orient. For a 
decent world-circling tour on your 
own, you need $3,000—just about 
what it costs, with “extras,” on 
the round-the-world travel agency 
tours. With this fair warning, 
Author Kirtland, justly famed for 
his musk-and-sandalwood Samurai 
Trails, enters once more that 
Glamorous Gate, the East. 

As a crisp, discerning picture of 
what the East is now—not was 30 
years ago when Aunt Florence was 
there—the book deserves a_ place 
on the bookshelf of even a ccn- 
firmed domiciler. How many stay- 
at-homes, or travelers either, know 
that French Indo-China boasts a 
chief port (Saigon) which thor- 
oughly deserves its nickname, 
“Paris of the East”? There you 
can sit at an iron café table, 
surrounded by boulevardiers who 
speak only French, for all the 
world as though the Place de 
l’Opera were around the corner, and 
Montmartre just up the hill. Near- 
by is the stupendous Angkor Vat, 
a temple which few globe circlers 
see, but which ranks easily with 
the Taj. Down such must-be-seen 
or at least must-be-known-about 
byways Author Kirtland _ leads, 
with many a picture quite differ- 
ent from the stereotyped “shots” 
that disgrace the usual travel book. 


Virtuous Vice 


Mr. CHARLES, KinG or ENGLAND 
—John Drinkwater—Doran ($5). 
Mr. Drinkwater, entirely suave i 
pen and person, has chosen very 
happily to write about Charles IL 
Posterity, with invincible gauwcherie, 
remembers Charles as “The Merty 
Monarch,” as the popularizer of a 
certain breed of spaniel, and as the 
only man or monarch to whom 
Miss Eleanor Gwyn* was ever 
faithful. Mr. Drinkwater does not 
forget the spaniels nor Nell Gwyn, 


*Not to be confused with Novelist Elinor 
Glyn, still alive. 
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Short Steps made 
for Small Feet 


NCE in a while it seems that all 
TIME writes should be in words 
as short as these. Nowand then you who 
write “ads” must share this thought. 
For when TIME sees what the man- 
in-the-street likes to read, it can but 
feel that his brain is close-to-the-ground. 
Yet, there must be minds which grasp 
more than the A-B-C’s. 


Length, Breadth 

For what TIME prints has length— 
depth, too. It is not broth for the mind 
—you have to chew it to get it. If 
your brain does not work with some 
speed, you waste what you pay for 
TIME.* Not that it holds a brief 
for the long word as such. But when 
long words are used, those who read 


TIME will be sure to “get” them. 
Which Means Much to You 


All of which means much to you 
who write to sell. It is your job to teach 
folks to use what is new—to put by 
what is old. And TIME gives you a 
class of bright boys and smart girls to 
work with. It is not hard to teach folks 
who stand at, or near, the head of the 
class. And, too, TIME goes to a group 
which can pay for its wants. 

That is Why 

That is why men who use words to 
sell things like to use them in TIME. 
For it is the seed that falls on rich soil 
that brings forth the most fruit. 


ROBERT L. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


© TIME outranks all general weeklies in cost to the reader, per word. 


130,000 
Our feeling that some U. S. minds are at least bisyl- 
labic is borne out by the fact that TIME’s 9,000 sub- 
scribers in 1923 have grown to more than 130,000. 


TIME 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 
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The History 
of Your 


Lifetime / 


IME is giving you week by 

week the history of your life- 
time—a record such as has never 
before been possible. File away 
each succeeding issue of TIME. 
Build up an encyclopedia of con- 
temporary progress whose value 
is increased 100-fold because 
every issue—every chapter—has 
been read by you before it takes 
its place as past history. Con- 
sider the value to yourself, twenty 
years, ten years or one year from 
now of the shelf in your library 
which will contain a complete file 
of TIME, from this week’s issue, 
each volume (26 issues) indexed! 


A Binder for Time 


Preserve week by week this His- 
tory of your lifetime in book 
form in the Binder pictured here, 
made especially for this purpose. 
The cover is a dark green leather- 
like material. It will hold a 
volume (twenty-six issues and in- 
dex). The issues can be inserted 
week by week. It is easily refill- 
able. As a book it will stand 
with the most treasured volumes 
on your bookshelves or library 
table. “TIME, The Weekly News- 
magazine” is embossed in old gold 
on the back of the book only. 
You will appreciate the binder’s 
quiet simple dignity—it is not an 
advertisement of the contents. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for 
each Binder wanted—each_ will 
hold a volume of TIME (twenty- 
six issues and semi-annual index). 
It is easily refillable any time you 
wish to change the contents. The 
index will be sent regularly to all 
purchasers of the Binder. TIME, 
Inc., Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Bound Copies of Volume VIII 


July to December 1926 


LIMITED number of copies of 


and index for July-December 1926) have been 


available to TIME subscribers at 


Volume VIII (twenty-six issues 
bound and are 


$5. These permanently bound 


volumes are not to be confused with the refillable (but none the 


less permanent if you want them 
The bound volumes are complete; 
empty. 
advance order only. The supply 
is necessarily small 
of Volume IX (January-June 


Hereafter bound volumes will be 


to be) binders mentioned above. 
the binders are beautiful but 
made for subscribers on 
of copies available for binding 


orders must be placed now for bound copies 
1927). 


! TIME 
Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


| I enclose $ 
| [] Send me postpaid— 
[J 


y 01 


TIME Binders 


($3 each). 


Send me posipaid a bound copy of Volume VIII of TIME (July-Dec. 1926) ($5). 
Enter my order for a bound copy of Volume IX ($5). 
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but he remembers Mr. Charles, 

Charles II, in short, was the first 
de facto constitutional monarch ip 
reign in England, indisputably cir. 
cumscribed by the divine rights of 
Mr. Tom, Mr. Dick, and Mr. Harty 
when they sit together as Parlig. 
ment. Charles II could not forget 
that Toms, Dicks and Harry 
chopped off the head of his father 
Charles I. Ostensibly the Reg 
toration meant “back to normaley” 
for the king; but actually Charles 
II was the first king of England 
who could be called, by any stretch 
of the imagination, “Mr. Charles,” 
The deep undercurrents of the 
times—political, social, religious— 
move steadily through the book 
beneath the rainbows and _ whirl 
pools of the Restoration court. 

Mr. Drinkwater more than hints 
that the present age is as degen 
erate as the Restoration, with 
hypocrisy substituted for the chief 
virtue of Mr. Charles, forthright 
ness in vice. The king did with 
an easy grace what no mortal 
would dare now. He developed by 
his patronage a group of writers 
whose sheer wit has _ never been 
surpassed to produce the incident 
ally licentious Restoration _litera- 
ture: a literature now totally sup 
pressed (except to scholars) by 
the moralists of an age which wal 
lows in the stupid carnalism of 
“Daddy” and “Peaches.” 

In contrast, Charles II went 
decently to hear a sermon preached 
by the Bishop of Rochester, on 
March 30, 1684, accompanied 
the Dukes of Northumberland, 
Richmond and St. Albans who, 
he did not conceal, were his sons, 
respectively by Barbara Villiers 
(Countess of Castlemane and 
Duchess of Cleveland), Louise Réné 
de Keroualle (sent by Louis XIV 
as a spy to Charles, who encour- 
aged her to spy as much as she 
pleased and made her Duchess of 
Portsmouth), and Nell Gwyn. To 
gild the lily Mr. Drinkwater re 
calls how the Duke of St. Albans 
achieved his title. : 

“Come here, you little bastard!” 
cried Nell Gwyn to her gon one 
day. Charles reproved her for the 
wanton coarseness of the epithet. 

“Sire,” she answered, “he has no 
other name that I can call him by.” 

Amused, perhaps’ touched, 
Charles thereat created a new 


dukedom. 
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